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Allen Vannérus. 


Mit Dr. Allen Vannérus' Hinscheiden (am 28. November 1946) 
wurde der letzte der um die Jahrhundertwende bedeutenderen 
schwedischen Denker zu seinen Vätern versammelt. Damit 
scheint eine ganze Epoche schwedischer Spekulation abge- 
schlossen. 

Einige allgemeine Daten aus seinem arbeitsreichen Leben 
mögen in diesem Zusammenhang ins Gedächtnis zuruckgerufen 
werden! 

Allen Vannérus stammte wie Erik Gustaf Geijer, Gustaf Frö- 
ding und Selma Lagerlöf aus Vermland. Er wurde 1862 in Eks- 
härad geboren. Der Vater, Hauptmann im Regiment Vermland, 
starb bereits 1866. Deswegen verbrachte Dr. Vannérus seine 
Knaben- und Jänglingsjahre bei Verwandten in dem schönen 
Sölje äm See Glafsfjorden — ein Ort, der in »Gösta Ber- 
ling» eine Rolle spielt. Zu Anfang der achtziger Jahre ging er 
als Student nach Upsala, wo Vitalis Norström bereits fär die 
Persönlichkeitsphilosophie des Boströmianismus gewonnen war. 
— Aber der junge Akademiker Vannérus war aus anderem Holz 
geschnitzt. Er hörte statt dessen auf die neuen wissenschaft- 
lichen und sozialen Losungsworte, die von Spencer, Stuart Mill 
und Taine ausgegeben worden waren, und liess sich völlig fär 
die Ideen des emporkommenden Radikalismus gewinnen. Seine 
vertrautesten Freunde von 1884 an wurden Mauritz Hellberg, 
der spätere liberale Politiker, und der Journalist Yngve Svarten- 
gren; wie man erzählt, las er diesen beiden morgens aus Spencers 
10 
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»Entwicklungslehre» vor und föhrte sie nach bestem Können in 
die mächtigen naturalistischen und genetischen Gedankengänge 
ein, die dieses Werk erfällen. Spencers Arbeiten wurden auch 
för ihn der Weg in die Philosophie. Später studierte er auch 
Kant und Boström und ganz besonders Wilhelm Wundt, der 
mit seiner verwandten, umfassenden enzyklopädischen Begabung 
sein zweiter Lehrer in der Philosophie wurde, und derjenige, bei 
dem er, wie man sagen kann, sein Leben lang in die Schule ge- . 
gangen ist. 1890 wurde er auf Grund einer erkenntnistheoreti- 
schen Untersuchung »Uber die Erfahrung» (Om erfarenheten) 
zum Doktor promoviert. Zu der Zeit war er bereits an der 
Königlichen Bibliothek in Stockholm angestellt, eine Stellung, 
die er 1895 aufgab. 1901—1902 folgt eine kurzes akademisches ' 
Intermezzo als stellvertretender Dozent an der Hochschule in 
Gotenburg, und daraus entsprang u. a. die Schrift »Philosophi- 
sche Konturen. Eine Einleitung» (Filosofiska konturer. En in- 
ledning; I. Amufl. 1902, 2: Aufl: 19735): Nach 1906-1stvertalg 
Assistent am Kommerzkollegium tätig, und die letzten Jahrzehnte 
seines Lebens verbrachte er als Privatgelehrter mit staatlicher 
Ehrenpension in Stockholm, wo er unermuädlich als philosophi- 
scher Schriftsteller tätig war, neue Arbeiten herausgab und ältere 
umarbeitete. Von Arbeiten wie »Beim Studium von Wilhelm 
Wundts Psychologie» (Vid studiet av Wilhelm Wundts psyko- 
logi. 1. Aufl. 1896, 2. Aufl. 1920), »Die empirische Natur- 
anschauung» (Den empiriska naturuppfattningen. 1902, 2. Aufl. 
1913), »Erkenntnislehre» (Kunskapslära. 1905, 2. Aufl. 1917), 
»Zur Philosophie des geistigen Lebens» (Till det andliga livets 
filosofi. 1910), »Metaphysik» (Metafysik. 1914), »Logik und 
Wissenschaftslehre» (Logik och vetenskapslära. 1918) föhrt ihn 

der Weg zu den späteren grösseren Arbeiten: »Ethische Gedan- 

ken» (Etiska tankegångar. 1922), »Die Philosophie der Ur- 

spränge» (Ursprungens filosofi. 1925), »Die Welt der Materie» 

(Materiens värld. 1925), »Prinzipienlehre» (Principlära. 1926) 
und der kleineren, aber wichtigen Bekenntnisschrift »Naturalis- | 
mus und geistiges Leben» (Naturalism' och andligt liv. 1928), | 
»Die Religion und die Uberwelt» (Religionen och övervärlden. 
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1928), sowie der konzisen, zusammenfassenden Darstellung in 
»Systemphilosophie» (Systemfilosofi. 1931), die von ihrem Ver- 
fasser auch als eine »Selbstdarstellung» bezeichnet worden ist. 
Von seinen letzten Publikationen verdienen besonders »Die Le- 
benswerte» (Livsvärdena. 1933), »Nachstudien» (Efterstudier. 
1934) und »Der beste Staat» (Den bästa staten. 1935) erwähnt 
zu werden. Diese grösseren und kleineren Arbeiten rufen in 
einem das Bild eines ganz seiner Forschung verschworenen Men- 
schen hervor, eines derjenigen, von denen mit Recht gesagt 
werden kann, dass ihr Beitrag zur Wissenschaft ihr ganzes Leben 


ausmacht. 
K k 


Und worin besteht dieser sein Beitrag? Wenn man unter 
Naturalismaus eine Auschauung versteht, die in der Natur — 
als dem Inbegriff alles Materiellen und aller in Raum und Zeit 
sich abspielenden Prozesse — die einzige und wahre Wirklich- 
keit sieht, wobei das Seelische nur als ein reines Naturprodukt 
aufgefasst wird und damit alles, auch der menschliche Wille 
und das gesamte historische und kulturelle Leben, als den glei- 
chen allumfassenden Gesetzen der Naturnotwendigkeit unter- 
worfen angesehen wird; — und wenn umgekehrt unter W eri- 
idealismus eine Anschauung verstanden wird, die ausserdem noch 
die Existenz gewisser geistiger Werte als fuhrende Lebensziele 
und Richtschnur aller höheren menschlichen Tätigkeit anerkennt; 
— so kann man in einer gedrängten, nicht ganz genauen Formel 
Allen Vannérus” philosophische Entwicklung so charakterisieren, 
dass sie vom Naturalismus zzm Wertidealismus fortschreitet. 

Insofern spiegelt sich in seiner Entwicklung auch ein allge- 
meiner Umschwung des philosophischen Zeitbewusstseins wieder, 
ein Umschwung, der von den achtziger Jahren uber das letzte 
Jahrzehnt des vorigen Jahrhunderts bis in unsere eigene Zeit 
verfolgt werden kann. Beräcksichtigt man hiérbei in erster Linie 
die Verhältnisse in Schweden, so war zwar ein Philosoph wie 
Vitalis Norström von Anfang an ein erklärter Gegner dieser 
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während der achtziger Jahre auftretenden naturalistischen, rea- 
listischen und evolutionistischen Tendenzen. Hans Larsson wie- 
derum hatte dank seiner mehr kantianischen Anschauung schon 
fruh einen offenen Blick för das Berechtigte in Naturalismus 
und Idealismus; und dieser schwedische Denker suchte des- 
wegen, unter kritischer Abwägung der entgegengesetzten An- 
spröche, ihre Ubertreibungen zu begrenzen und ihre Einseitig- 


keiten zu uberwinden. Keiner dieser auf einander stark repulsiv : 


Wwirkenden Denker trat somit urspränglich fär den Naturalismus 
ein — nicht einmal in seiner psychophysischen oder parallel- 
theoretischen Form. Das aber tat Dr. Vannérus — um allmäh- 


lich zu der Anschauung heranzureifen, die er selbst als »Wert- 
idealismus» bezeichnet hat. Ohne die allgemeinen Voraus- 
setzungen des »psychophysischen Pluralismus (und des Atheis- | 
mus)»  aufzugeben oder die strengsten Forderungen der 
Naturkausalität- herabzumindern, suchte er mit ihnen einen 


praktischen Idealismus zu verbinden und dadurch die Existenz 
eines immanenten geistigen Lebens zu retten, das eigenen Ge- 


setzen untersteht, die nicht denen der Natur widersprechen, son- | 


dern.mit ihnen zusammenbestehen. In seiner »Selbstdarstellung» 
(Systemsfilosofi. 1931) kommt diese seine Entwicklung u. a. 


darin' zum ”Ausdruck, dass als die eigentlichen Hauptteile der 
Philosophie diese folgenden drei bezeichnet werden: Erkenntnis- 
lehre, Metaphysik und Wertphilosophie. Gerade diesem letzteren 
Hauptteil hat Dr. Vannérus einen ständig sich erweiternden | 
Raum zugestanden, wie er auch neben den Naturwissenschaften : 


immer stärker die Bedeutung der Kulturwissenschaften erfasst 
hat; selbst hat er uns eine erste skizzierte »Kulturlehre» (Kul- 
turlära. 1930) geschenkt. 

" Diese in seinen späteren Arbeiten immer klarer beleuchtete 
sogenannte geistige Wirklichkeit, auch das »dritte Reich» ge- 
nannt, ist gewiss keine frei in der Luft schwebende Ideenwelt, 
vielmehr besitzt sie, schärft er ein, »ihr nächstes Fundament im 
Psychischen». Darin liegt jedoch zugleich auch ausgesprochener- 


Weise eine philosophische und praktische Schwierigkeit. Denn | 


ebenso wie das Seelische muss man sich auch »das Geistige» als 
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naturbestimmt denken, mit allen daraus sich ergebenden Kon: 
sequenzen, die die Selbständigkeit des »geistigen Lebens» be- 
drohen. Dies Problem kann nach Vannérus nur dadurch gelöst 
werden, dass — fakultativ — das Geistige »durch einen Beschluss 
und einen energischen Vorsatz des Menschen selbst zur Wärde 
eines ubergeordneten Inhalts erhoben wird» (Systemphilosophie; 
S. 47). Ebenso muss man sich dazu bequemen, diese unter 
theoretischem Gesichtspunkt zwar bedingte und abhängige »gei+ 
stige» Tätigkeit unter ihren eigenen charakteristischen Kategorien 
zu betrachten, d.h. sie unter den Gesichtspunkten des Zwecks; 
des Werts, der Vernunftigkeit und der Normgemässheit zu sehen; 
wobei es nach Vannérus nahe liegt, in Ubereinstimmung mit 
Denkern wie Kant und Vaihinger eine Als-Ob-Anschauung zu 
vertreten: wir betrachten dann dieses »Geistige», obwohl es 
kausal gebunden ist, als ob es zweckbestimmt sei, als ob es 
vernunftbestimmt und wertgegrändet sei. Unter allen Umständen 
nimmt er jedoch ausdräcklich vom reinen Naturalismus Abstand, 
wie auch von dem strikt theoretischen, wertnihilistischen Welt- 
aspekt; seine polemischen »Hägerströmstudien» (Hägerström- 
studier. 1930) sind in dieser Beziehung aufschlussreich. Im 
Schlusskapitel seiner »Metaphysik» unterscheidet er dement- 
sprechend dre? Standpunkte: den theoretischen Standpunkt, den 
Angemessenheits-- (oder Als-Ob-)Standpunkt und den Stand: 
punkt des Lebenspragmatismus oder »den Standpunkt des lebenr 
den Lebens> (a. a. O., S. 365—371); es ist auch offenbar, dass 
er damit meint, dass die drei angegebenenen Standpunkte ein: 
ander in gewissen Umfange ergänzen sollen. Er gibt zu, dass die 
Geltendmachung der Selbständigkeit des »Geistigen» unausweich- 
lich zu einem gewissen Dualismus föhrt. Aber gleichzeitig ist 
er der Meinung, dass dieser Dualismus »um so weniger unnatur- 
lich ist, als die fragliche Selbständigkeitsauffassung spontan aus 
dem Geistigen selbst hervorwächst». Damit bleibt Dr. Vannérus 
vor der gleichen Sphinx stehen, wie z. B. Wilhelm Windelband 
in dem klassischen Aufsatz »Normen und Naturgesetze» und so 
viele andere Denker vor und nach ihm. Hier geht es um die 
fundamentale Schwierigkeit, Freiheit mit Notwendigkeit, Norm- 
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bestimmtheit mit Naturbestimmtheit, das Psychische mit dem 
»Geistigen» zu versöhnen und ohne Widerspruch die Autonomie 
des letzteren mit der durchgehenden gesetzlichen Gebundenheit 
des Seelischen zu vereinen. 

Aber man hat auch Anlass, sich die Frage vorzulegen, ob nicht 
in dieser schwedischen Mannigfaltigkeitsphilosophie der wert- 
idealistische Uberbau in gewisser Weise allzu weit uber die rea- 
listischen Grundmauern hinausragt, ob sein psychophysischer Plu- : 
ralismus ganz mit dessen »Subjektpsychologie» und der Geltend- 
machung der Kontinuität und Einheit des Bewusstseins vereinbar 
ist; und ob sein urspränglicher Naturalismus wirklich von innen 
heraus völlig uberwunden ist ”. In jedem Falle ist es bedeutungs- 
voll, dass Dr. Vannérus sah, dass empirisches Material fur einen 
solchen wertidealistischen Uberbau vorhanden ist und folglich 
bei der allseitigen Wirklichkeitssynthese, die die Philosophie 
geben soll, zur Anwendung kommen muss. Unter Aufbietung 
seines reichen humanistischen und naturwissenschaftlichen Wis- 
sens, das er während eines Mannesalters unermödlich zu erwei- 
tern und zu revidieren bemuht war, hat er versucht, eine solche 
Synthese zu gestalten. Tatsächlich ist er nach Boström unser 
einziger schwedischer Systemschöpfer grösseren Stils. In ebenso 
hohem Grade wie jener besass er einen lebenden architektoni- 
schen Trieb in seinem Denken. Und — was Boström nicht 
besass: Vannérus hatte sowohl die Kraft als auch den zähen, 
unerschutterlichen Arbeitswillen, nicht nur die »Grundlinien» 
zu entwerfen, sondern auch, Stein auf Stein, das Bauwerk selber 
zu vollföhren! 

Dies ist eine Andeutung seines bleibenden Beitrags zur schwe- 
dischen Philosophie, auch nachdem die Zeit der »geschlossenen» 
Systeme fär immer vorbei ist. Alf Nyman. 


+ Hierzu sei auf die kritischen Andeutungen in meinem Buch »Die Verwand- 
lungen des Begriffs der Seele» (Själsbegreppets förvandlingar. Stockholm 1943), 
S. 152—162 hingewiesen; desgleichen auf meinen Aufsatz »Naturalismus und 
Wertidealismus bei Allen Vannérus» (Naturalism och värdeidealism hos Allen | 
Vannérus) in »Philosophisches und Unphilosophisches» (Filosofiskt och ofiloso- | 
fiskt. Lund 1935), S. 117—137, aus welcher Schrift ich mir auch erlaubt habe, | 
einzelne Partien in diesem Nachruf zu entnehmen. | 


Leibniz's last controversy with the Newtonians. 
By 
C. D. Broad. 


In this paper I shall give a critical account of the famous 
series of controversial letters which Leibniz exchanged at the 
end of his life with Dr. Samuel Clarke. In this correspondence 
Clarke is the very able representative of Newton and the New- 
tonians, and Leibniz is engaged in controverting certain funda- 
mental points in the Newtonian philosophy of nature. Questions 
of pure mathematics, such as Fluxions and Differentials, play 
no important part in these letters. 

I shall begin with a few elucidatory remarks about the persons 
concerned and the historical background of the controversy. New- 
ton does not appear in person upon the scene, but Clarke is his 
deputy and advocate. 

It will suffice to say a very few words by way of reminder 
about Newton and Leibniz, but it will be desirable to give a 
little more detail about Clarke. Newton was born on Old Christ- 
mas Day 1642; he entered Trinity College, Cambridge as a sub- 
sizar in June 1661 and became a Fellow of the College in 1667 
and Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in Cambridge University 
in 1669; he published his Philosophiae Naturalis Principia 
Mathematica in the summer of 1687; he became Master of the 
Mint in 1699 and lived thereafter in London until his death on 
March 20th., 1727. He was 73 years old when Leibniz wrote 
the letter which opened this controversy. 

Leibniz was born on January 21st., 1946, at Leipzig. He was 
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appointed Librarian to the Duke of Brunswick at Hanover in 
1676, and he held that post until his death on November 14th. 
He was, to the best of my belief, the greatest pure intellect 


of whom we have any record. He was 69 years old when he 


started this controversy and he died in the midst of it. 
Samuel Clarke was born at Norwich on Oct. 11th. 16753. 
Though not a man of genius, like Newton and Leibniz, he was 


a person of first-rate mathematical and philosophical ability. He : 


entered Caius College, Cambridge, in 1691, and became a very 
distinguished undergraduate known to his contemporaries as 


”the lad of Caius. He soon became an enthusiastic adherent of 
the Newtonian system in opposition to that of Descartes. At | 


that time one of the best text-books of mathematical physics 


was Rohault's Physique, written from the Cartesian standpoint. | 
On the advice of his Tutor, Clarke translated it into Latin and ' 


provided it with copious critical notes in which its Cartesian 


errors were indicated and corrected on Newtonian principles. | 


Clarke's translation of Rohault became the standard text-book in 


Cambridge. It was later translated into English by Clarke's | 


brother John, and remained in use until at least 1730. 


Clarke became a clergyman of the Church of England, like | 
his father before him, and in 1709 was appointed Chaplain in | 
Ordinary to Queen Anne. In that year he took his D. D. degree 


at Cambridge. In order to do this he defended before the Uni- 


versity the thesis that no article of the Christian faith is contrary 


to reason. His academic opponent was Dr. James, the Regius 


Professor of Divinity. It was usual for the Professor on such 


occasions to conclude the exercise by saying to the candidate 
Probe te exercui; on this occasion Dr. James substituted the 
phrase Probe me exercuisti, A Dr. Yarborough, who had been 
present, said many years afterwards when he was an old cler- 


gyman living at a great distance: ”Though I am 77 years old, 


I would gladly ride to Cambridge to heat such another act.” 
Clarke was probably the ablest philosophical theologian in 

England in the early XVIII-th. Century. He is famous for his 

attempt to found a purely rationalistic and axiomatic system of 


IH 
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ethics. His theological and ethical theories are stated with great 
force and clearness in the course of Boyle Lectures which he 
delivered in London in 1704'5. He was offered the Mastership 
of the Mint on Newton's death in 1727, but declined it as an 
unsuitable office for a clergyman. He himself died on May 
17th., 1729. 

There is another person to be mentioned, though she, like 
Newton, remains behind the scenes. This is Caroline: of Anspach, 
at that time Princess of Wales and afterwards Queen of Eng- 
land as Consort to George II. She was the very intelligent and 
highly astute wife of a rather stupid and tiresome husband. She 
managed George admirably in his own interests; making no 
needless fuss over the regular mistresses whom he thought it 
due to this position to keep at home, or the occasional infideli- 
ties abroad which he was wont to describe in great detail in the 
eloquent and affectionate letters which he would write to her 
from Hanover; and getting her own way by proposing the 
opposite course and relying on his habit of automatically con- 
tradicting what he believed to be her wishes. Though Caroline 
was accustomed to call a spade a spade, and, to judge from Lord 
Hervey's Memoirs, had a fondness for highly spiced conversation, 
she also took a genuine delight in the company of philosophers 
and theologians, and seems to have been capable of following 
and appreciating their arguments. She had been friendly with 
Leibniz in Hanover; when she came to England after the death 
of Queen Anne she saw much of Clarke; and in her later years 
she conversed with Berkeley and befriended Butler, the two great 
philosophic bishops whose works are still read by philosophers 
throughout the western world. 

The controversy between Leibniz and Clarke began with a 
letter written by the former to the Princess of Wales in Nov. 
1715. In this letter Leibniz made some provocative remarks 
about the decay of religion and the growth of materialism in 
England, and attributed this to certain doctrines of Newton and 
of Locke which he specifies. Caroline handed the letter to 
Clarke who answered it in some detail. Leibniz replied, and a 
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general engagement along the whole philosophical line followed. 
Each party wrote five letters, of gradually increasing length and 
acerbity. Clarke may be said to have remained in possession of 
the field, since Leibniz died in Nov. 1716 before he could answer 
Clarke's fifth letter. 

The central subject under discussion in these letters is the 
nature of Space and Time. Newton, as is well known, held a 
form of the Absolute Theory of Space and Time. This was : 
because he thought that certain dynamical phenomena both 
enable and compell us to distinguish between absolute and rela- 
tive rotation in particular and between absolute and relative 
acceleration in general. He held that absolute rotation and: 
acceleration entail absolute space and time. Leibniz rejected the 
Absolute Theory and was one of the first persons to state the 
alternative Relational Theory clearly. His main grounds for 
rejecting the Absolute Theory were that it conflicts, in his opi- 
nion, with two general philosophical principles which he set 
great store by, viz., the Principle of Sufficient Reason and the 
Identity of Indiscernibles. 

Closely connected with this central topic are certain subsidiary 
questions. Is the material universe limited or unlimited in ex- 
tension? Is the created world limited or unlimited in duration? 
Are there empty regions within the material world, or is it a 
plenum? On all these questions the Newtonians held certain 
views and Leibniz was opposed to them. 

Much of the controversy is conducted in theological terms. 
This is partly adventitious; many of the questions which are 
stated and discussed in theological terminology are independent 
of it and could easily be translated into non-theological language. 
But this is not true of all of them. Both Leibniz and the New- 
tonians were convinced theists, who took the notion of God as 
creator and sustainer of the world seriously, and there are many 
assertions about God and his operations in Newton's Principia. 
Newton had thrown out the suggestion that Absolute Space 
might be the sensorium of God, i.e., roughly speaking the | 
medium in and through which God perceives created things. | 
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Leibniz attacks this bitterly and somewhat tediously as leading 
to consequences which are theologically unacceptable. But it 
developes into the more general and interesting question: "How 
does God perceive material things; how do men perceive them; 
and how are the two modes of perception inter-related? On 
these questions Leibniz held highly original and rather paradox- 
ical views which Clarke could not accept. Again, to any theist 
the question: "How are Space and Time related to God? is of 
fundamental importance; and it is plain that, whatever the answer 
may be, it will be very different according as the Absolute or 
the Relational theory is presupposed. 

Two other central questions in the correspondence are the 
Newtonian Theory of Attraction and what I shall describe by 
an intentionally vague expression as the "Conservation or Non- 
Conservation of Active Force. Newton's theory of gravitation 
as a not further explicable property of matter seemed to Leibniz 
radically unscientific; it was for him a betrayal of the hardly 
and recently won principle that all genuine explanation of na- 
tural phenomena must be in mechanical terms, and a reversion 
to the purely verbal explanations of the mediaeval scholastic 
philosophers. On the second question the Newtonians held that 
the created universe is automatically running down; whilst Leib- 
niz, on metaphysical grounds, had formulated and asserted what 
we should now call the "Conservation of Vis Viva”, and thought 
that this disproved the Newtonian contention. The discussion 
of both these subjects led straightway to the theological topic 
of the nature of miracles, i. e., the distinction between the na- 
tural and the super-natural action of God on the created world. 
Leibniz said that the only way to make sense of the Newtonian 
theory of attraction would be to suppose that, when one material 
particle is moving in the neighbourhood of another, God diverts 
the former from the straight line which it would otherwise 
traverse with uniform velocity in accordance with the Law of 
Inertia. This, he says, is to introduce a continual miracle into 
the ordinary course of nature. He also said that it is discredit- 
able to the skill of God as maker of the world-machine to suppose 
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that he needs every now and then to clean it and wind it up 
miraculously. 

I think that this should suffice to give a general idea of the 
contents of the correspondence. I shall now state the Newtonian 
view of Space and Time, as it gradually emerges in Clarke's. 
letters under the stimulus of Leibniz's criticisms. I suspect that 
it was much vaguer in many respects when it left Newton's 
hands than it became when Clarke had to defend it against a : 
critic of Leibniz's ability. 

(1) The first and most fundamental point is that Space is 
logically prior to matter, and Time is logically prior to events 
or processes. There could not have been matter unless there”: 
had been Space for it to occupy and to rest or move in and Time 
for it to endure through. There could not have been events or 
processes unless there had been Time in which they have their 
dates and their durations. But there would have been Space, 
in precisely the same literal categorical sense, even if there had 
never been any matter; and there would have been Time, in pre- 
cisely the same literal and categorical sense, even if there had 
never been any events or processes. ; 

(2) We must distinguish between the space occupied by a | 
body at any moment or for any period and the volume of that : 
body; for the body could occupy different spaces at different 
times without changing its volume. The volume of a body is 
a property of it, but the space which it occupies at any time is 
not. Limited spaces are not properties of limited bodies, even : 
if they happen to be occupied by such; they are just parts of 
the one unlimited Space in which these limited substances exist. 
Even if it were the case that the whole of infinite Space were 
continuously occupied by matter, still Space would not be a 
property of that infinite body. The infinite mass of matter 
would still merely be in Space as finite bodies are in it. 

It is plain that Clarke takes a similar view, mutatis mutandis, 
about Time and events or processes in Time; though I think | 
that he ought to have paid more attention to the fact that it 
is meaningless to suppose that an event or process should shift | 
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its position in Time as a body can shift its position in Space 
without change of volume or shape. 

(3) Strictly speaking Space is indivisible. One can indeed talk 
of parts of Space, i. e., different regions actually or in imagin- 
ation marked out by containing certain material objects or by 
being traced in pencil or ink. But the parts of Space are in 
principle inseparable. Two adjoined regions of Space are in- 
separable, not merely in the sense that there is no force in 
nature which could overcome their mutual adhesion. This would 
be the case with two adjoined parts of an old-fashioned ex- 
tended solid atom. But two adjoined regions of Space are in- 
separable in the logical sense that it is meaningless to talk of 
any region coming to occupy a different position, and it is 
therefore meaningless to suggest that two regions which are 
adjoined might be separated. In the same way Space is in prin- 
ciple continuous. It is a contingent question whether there are 
or are not holes in matter; it is nonsensical to suggest that there 
might be holes in Space. Similar remarks apply, mutatis mutan- 
dis, to Time. 

(4) Space is actually, and not just potentially, infinite. Of 
course neither Clarke nor Leibniz ever entertained the notion 
that the geometry of nature might be non-Euclidean and that 
straight lines might return into themselves like the great-circles 
on a sphere. The same is true of Time; it had no beginning 
and will have no end. 

(5) The points of Space and the moments of Time are not 
perceptible; only the things and events which occupy Space and 
Time can be perceived. But, since Time is quite independent 
of the events and processes which happen to occupy it, it is 
intelligible to suggest that the universe might have been created 
at an earlier or a later moment than that at which it was in fact 
created. Again, since Space is quite independent of the things 
and events which happen to occupy it, both the following sug- 
gestions .are intelligible on the supposition that the material 
universe is of finite extent. (i) That without any difference 
in its internal structure it might have been created in a different 
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region of Space. (ii) That it might be moved as a whole by 
God from one part of Space to another, or be given an absolute 
rotation about any direction in Space. If this rectilinear motion 
of the universe were accelerated or decelerated, or if the universe 
were subjected to an absolute rotation, these absolute motions 
would betray themselves by observable forces within the world. 
Otherwise they would remain unobservable. 


(6) Absolute motion involves absolute Space and absolute : 


Time; and the existence of absolute motion and its distinction 


from relative motion is evidenced by the existence of centrifugal 


forces, by the flattening of the earth at the poles, and so on. 
Clarke points out two consequences of the theory that all motion 


is relative which are certainly most paradoxical and which seem ' 
to him enough to refute the theory. One is that, if a body | 
happened to be the only one that existed, it would be meaning- ' 
less to suggest that it could either be at rest or in motion whether 
translatory or rotational. The other is that, if all the matter out- 
side a rotating body, such as the earth, were annihilated, it 


would at once become meaningless to say that it was rotating; 
and therefore presumably all the observable effects which are 
attributed to the rotation of the earth would cease to happen. 


(7) A region of Space or a stretch of time has an absolute | 
magnitude, viz. volume in the one case and duration in the other. 
Different regions can be compared in respect of their volumes, 


and different stretches in respect of their duration. 


(8) The last topic which must be discussed here is Clarke's | 
account of what might be called the ”ontological status” of Ab- 
solute Space and Time. The following are the main points. 


(i) They are not substances, but attributes. (ii) They are at- 
tributes, not of any created substance, but of God himself. Ab- 
solute Space is that attribute of God which theologians call 


"Immensity'; Absolute Time is that attribute of God which they 


call "Eternity". Clarke says, somewhat rashly in my opinion, that 
no meaning can be attached to 'immensity” except space without 
bounds, and no meaning can be attached to ”eternity' except time | 
without beginning or end. (iii) Absolute Space and Time are 


II 
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said to be, not only attributes of God, but also immediate and 
necessary consequences of his existense. Since they are attributes 
which follow necessarily from the existence of a Being whose 
existence is necessary, their ontological status is much more 
assured than that of any material thing or event. For the exist- 
ence of the latter is contingent, depending as it does on the will 
of God to create it. (iv) God does not "exist in Space and Time 
in the sense in which created things and events do so. For Space 
and Time are logically prior to created things and events, and, if 
a certain region of Space happens to be occupied for a certain 
stretch of time by a certain thing or process, that is simply be- 
cause God chose to create such a thing or process at a certain place 
and date. Obviously God is not 'in' Space and Time, which are 
his own attributes, in this special way. Nevertheless God is im- 
mediately present throughout the whole of unending time to 
every part of unbounded space. By this omnipresence he is 
continually aware of all created things and he acts upon them, 
but they do not react upon him. 

I pass now to Leibniz's criticisms on the Newtonian theory 
of Space and Time and to the alternative Relational Theory of 
them which he upheld in its stead. I shall begin with an account 
of his two principles of Sufficient Reason and the Identity of 
Indiscernibles. 

Leibniz distinguished sharply between necessary and contingent 
truths. A truth is necessary if and only if all the apparent 
alternatives to it are impossible because self-contradictory. Thus, 
e. g., the proposition that the square-root of 2 is irrational is 
a necessary truth. For the supposition that there is a fraction 
mln, in its lowest terms, such that m” = 22? can be shown to 
be self-contradictory. A truth is contingent if and only if there 
are real alternatives to it which, though in fact false, are logic- 
ally possible because internally consistent. Thus, e. g., it is a 
contingent singular truth that Julius Cesar decided to cross 
the Rubicon on a certain occasion, and it is a contingent general 
truth that the sine of the angle of incidence bears a constant 
ratio to the sine of the angle of refraction for light of a given 
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wave-length travelling from a certain medium to a certain 
other. 

It is clear that the Principle of Non-Contradiction is the 
guarantee of necessary truths, and it is equally clear that it is 
not the guarantee of contingent truths. Now Leibniz held that, 
in the case of any contingent truth, there is always a sufficient 
reason why that proposition is true and why the logically pos- 
sible alternatives to it are false. He also held that the ultimate : 
reason for the truth of any true contingent proposition is always 
of the same kind. If we trace this doctrine backwards in the 
letters to Clarke, we find that it rests on the following two 
interconnected principles. (i) Every choice is determined by 
motives. (ii) Any being who is capable of choosing always 
chooses that alternative which seems to him at the time to be | 
the most good or the least bad of those open to him: In com- ' 
paring alternatives from this point of view he will consider, not 
only the intrinsic qualities of each, but also its relations to 
contemporary and past events and its future consequences. He | 
will choose that one which seems to him to be most good or least - 
bad on the whole when all these factors are taken into account. 

Now these general principles of choice apply to God as well 
as to created intelligent beings such as men or angels. But there : 
are certain important differences between God and any created 
being in this matter. God is fully aware of all the possible 
alternatives, and can see all the relationships and foresee all the 
consequences of each. But a created being is always limited in 
the extent of his knowledge and is always liable to have mistaken 
beliefs about matters of fact. Moreover what seems best on the 
whole to God is always what is really best on the whole. But 
a creature is always liable to be biassed by passion or impulse, 
so that what seems best to him may not really be so even if he 
makes no mistakes or omissions about matters of fact. 

Now the ultimate reason for the truth of any true contingent 
proposition is this. God foresaw that a world in which this 
proposition would be true would on the whole contain more 


I 


good or less evil than any possible alternative world in which | 
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it would be false. Hetherefore chose to create a world in which 
this proposition would be true, and to leave uncreated all the 
equally possible worlds in which this proposition would be false 
and one or other of the possible alternatives to it would have 
been true. What I have just been explaining is, I think, what 
Leibniz meant by the Principle of Sufficient Reason. 

We come now to the other Principle, viz., the Identity of 
Indiscernibles. McTaggart used to say, rightly in my opinion, 
that a better name for the principle would be the Dissimilarity 
of the Diverse. Leibniz held that we can know for certain that 
there are not, never have been, and never will be two things in 
nature which are exactly alike. If there is numerical diversity, 
there is certainly some kind and degree of qualitative dis- 
similarity. He undoubtedly meant this much by the Identity of 
Indiscernibles. What is uncertain is whether he held that the 
very supposition that there might be two things exactly alike 
is self-contradictory and meaningless; or whether he held that, 
although it is not logically impossible that there should be two 
such things, we can be quite sure that God would not create 
them. As Clarke pointed out, Leibniz seems now to say the 
one thing and now the other. In his Fourth Letter, e. g., he says 
that 'to suppose two indiscernible things is to suppose the same 
thing under two names. "This certainly suggests that he held 
that the supposition, if taken literally, is self-contradictory and 
meaningless. But elsewhere in this Letter, and still more ex- 
plicitly in the Fifth, he seems to take the other view. For 
instance, in the Fifth Letter he says that he does not maintain 
that it is absolutely impossible to suppose that there are two 
bodies which are indiscernible from each other, but only that 
it would be contrary to God's wisdom to create two such bodies 
and therefore we can be certain that there are not two such. 

I think that there are two things to be said about this apparent 
inconsistency. (i) Plainly there is a sense in which it is possible 
to make and to argue correctly and intelligibly from a supposition 
which is, in another sense, impossible. That is precisely what 
happens, e. g., when one proves by a reductio ad absurdum that 
11 
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there cannot be a rational fraction in its lowest terms whose 
square is equal to 2. (ii) Leibniz might merely be making a 
concession, for the sake of argument, to his opponent. His 
position might, perhaps, be expressed as follows: 'I can see that 
the supposition that there are two things exactly alike is self- 
contradictory; but, even if you will not grant me this, I can show 
from the Principle of Sufficient Reason that God never would 


create two such things and therefore that the supposition will 


always be false. 

We can now pass from the statement of Leibniz's two philo- 
sophical principles to the use which he makes of them in attack- 
ing the Newtonian doctrine of Absolute Space and Absolute 


Time. We will consider first his attempt to prove from the ' 


Principle of Sufficient Reason that there are not, never have 


been, and never will be two precisely similar material particles. : 


The argument may be put as follows. 

Suppose, if possible, that there are two co-existing material 
particles A and B, exactly alike in all their qualities and dis- 
positional properties. They would have to be at different places. 
Suppose that A is at P and B at Q. For the present purpose it 
does not matter whether we assume the absolute or the rela- 
tional theory of Space. If P and Q are points of Absolute Space 
there could be no possible reason for preferring to put A at P 
and B at Q rather than B at P and A at OQO. But a similar con- 
sequence follows on the relational theory. In that case the point 
P is defined by certain spatial relations to a certain set of mate- 
rial particles chosen as a system of reference, and the point Q is 
defined by certain other spatial relations to the same set of 
material particles. Now, if the two particles Å and B are pre- 
cisely alike in all their qualities and dispositional properties, 
there can be no possible reason for preferring to put A into the 
former set of relations and B into the latter rather than doing 
the opposite with them. If, then, God were to create two such 


particles, he would (i) be bound to put them in different places, | 
and yet (ii) would have no reason for choosing between the 


two alternatives which would arise by imagining the two par- 
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ticles transposed. Since God never acts without a sufficient 
reason, we can conclude that he never will create two precisely 
similar -co-existing particles and therefore that there never will 
be two such particles. 

The importance of this conclusion for the present purpose is 
the following. Leibniz used the Principle of Sufficient Reason 
as the basis of one of his main arguments against the theory of 
Absolute Space and Time. Suppose that the Absolute Theory of 
Space were true and that the material universe is of finite extent. 
Then it is intelligible to suggest that, without any difference in 
the mutual relations of various parts, the material universe as 
a whole might have been created by God in this, that, or another 
region of Absolute Space. But there could be no reason for 
preferring to create it in one region rather than in another. There- 
fore God would be faced with either (i) the alternative of not 
creating a material universe at all, or (ii) creating it in one or 
another of a number of alternative places between which he 
would have no possible ground for deciding. Since the material 
universe does in fact exist, we know that God has in fact created 
it. Since it is contrary to the nature of an intelligent being to 
make an unmotived choice, we can be sure that God was not 
really faced with the alternatives which would have confronted 
him if the Absolute Theory of Space had been true. Now, if 
the Relational Theory were true, these so-called alternative ways 
of placing the world would not be genuine possibilities; for 
there could be no space prior to the existence of matter. On 
that theory God creates space in creating and arranging matter. 
So, Leibniz concludes, we can reject the Absolute Theory and 
accept the Relational Theory of Space. 

A very similar argument can be used against Absolute Time. 
On the Absolute Theory it is intelligible to suggest that God 
might have created the world, with exactly the same contents 
and exactly the same subsequent history, at an earlier or a later 
moment of absolute time than that at which he in fact created 
it. Yet he could have no possible reason for preferring one 
moment to another at which to start the created world. "The 
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argument then proceeds as before. On the Relational Theory of | 
time these so-called alternatives do not exist; for time begins 
with the first event. 

Now Clarke had answered by pointing out that God would be 
in precisely the same kind of difficulty on the Relational Theory ' 
if he created two exactly similar particles. And he assumed that 
Leibniz would admit that there might be, and in fact are, pre- 
cisely similar particles, e. g., various atoms of the same substance. . 
As we have seen, Leibniz's reaction was to accept Clarke's argu- 
ment and to conclude that God would not create two precisely 
similar particles and therefore that the supposition that there | 
are such particles may be rejected. å 

The logical position at this point is the following. Leibniz 
has tried to refute the Absolute Theory and support the Rela- | 
tional Theory by showing that a certain situation, which would | 
conflict with the Principle of Sufficient Reason, would arise if 
the former theory were true and could not arise if the latter 
were true. Clarke counters this by saying that, if there are ma- 
terial particles which are precisely alike, a similar conflict with | 
the Principle of Sufficient Reason will arise even on the Rela- 
tional Theory; and concludes that Leibniz's argument cannot 
be decisive in favour of the latter. Leibniz counters this by | 
accepting all Clarke's premisses except that there are precisely 
similar material particles, and concludes that God will never | 
create such particles and that therefore there never will be such. 

Clarke is not satisfied with this answer. He points out that | 
a person might know that it would be much better to actualise 
one or other of two alternatives A and A” than to actualise 
neither of them, whilst at the same time he may see that it is 
a matter of complete indifference whether it should be A or A” 
that is realised. On Leibniz's principle a person in this position 
will realise neither, simply because he has no reason to prefer 
one to the other, although he has a very good reason for prefer- 
ring to realise one or other of them to realising neither. Clarke 
says that in such a case of indifference a free agent chooses a 
certain one of the indifferent alternatives by a 'mere act of will”. 
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Leibniz answers that, if this were possible, which it is not, such 
motiveless choice would be indistinguishable from pure objec- 
tive chance. I might remark that a man in this kind of situation 
would probably decide to associate the head of a coin with one 
of the alternatives and the tail with the other and to spin the 
coin and choose that alternative which was associated with the 
side that should fall uppermost. But this expedient would not 
be open to God; for he would know beforehand how the coin 
would fall, and so he would already be deciding on a certain 
alternative when he associated it with the face which he fore- 
saw would fall uppermost. 

I think that this part of Leibniz's argument might fairly be 
summarised as follows. Let us grant, for the sake of argument, 
that the Absolute Theory of Space and Time is in some sense 
an intelligible hypothesis and not just meaningless verbiage. If 
that theory were true the created universe could have occupied, 
without being in any way different internally, a different stretch 
of time or a different region of space. Now there would have 
been no possible reason for preferring to put it in one stretch 
of time or one region of space rather than another. Therefore 
God, who never makes a choice without a sufficient reason, 
would not have created a universe at all. But, since there is a 
universe, we know that he has created one. Therefore we can 
be certain that the Absolute Theory is false if it is not meaning- 
less. 

Like Clarke I find it hard to decide whether Leibniz would 
have gone further and said that the Absolute Theory is just 
meaningless verbiage. The following remarks in his Fifth Letter 
are typical. The supposition of the universe as a whole being 
moved is (i) meaningless, since there is no space outside it; and 
(ii) even if it were intelligible it would be pointless for 'there 
would happen no change which could be observed by any person 
whatever'. He adds the following remark: "Mere mathematicians, 
who are only taken up with the conceits of imagination are apt 
to forge such notions, but they are destroyed by superior reasons.” 
In the same Letter he says that real change must be in principle 
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observable. Motion need not be actually observed; but there is 
no motion where there is no change that could be observed, and 
there is no change where none could be observed. 


All this has a very modern ring, and might have been said - 


by any contemporary Logical Positivist. Nevertheless I do not 
feel quite sure how to interpret it. It seems to me that it is fairly 
susceptible of either of the following two intepretations. (i) The 


Absolute Theory, and various questions which arise in connexion ' 


with it, are intrinsically meaningless; and so we must accept the 
Relational Theory. (ii) Even though the Absolute Theory be 


not intrinsically meaningless, and though these questions be 
intelligible in terms of it, yet we can reject it and accept the; 
Relational Theory because of the argument founded on the : 


Principle of Sufficient Reason. And in terms of the Relational 


Theory these questions are meaningless. I am inclined to suspect | 


that Leibniz himself held the first view, but contented himself 
with the second for controversial purposes. 

It is now convenient to give Leibniz's positive account of what 
is meant by 'Space' and ”Time'. He introduces this topic in the 
Fourth Letter and goes into considerable detail about Space in 
the Fifth. He does not discuss Time in similar detail; no doubt 
he thought, as so many writers on these topics have done, that 
what holds for Space can be applied automatically to Time. 
This is, in my opinion, a dangerous assumption, for the unlike- 
nesses are at least as important as the likenesses. 

According to Leibniz, Space is an order of coexistences and 
Time is an order of sequences. This seems to me plainly in- 
adequate; for events may be contemporary as well as successive, 
and we can give no account of either rest or motion unless we 
can conceive of identity of place at different times as well as 
difference of place at the same time. However, Leibniz is fully 
aware of the latter point and deals explicitly with it in the full 


account of Space which he gives in the Fifth Letter. This may 
be summarised as follows. 


Suppose that certain bodies, X, Y, Z..., etc., do not change | 


their mutual spatial relations during a certain interval. Suppose 
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further that, if there is a change during this interval in their 
spatial relations to certain other bodies, then the cause of it has 
not been in themselves. Then we can say that the bodies X, Y, 
Z... etc., have constituted a rigid fixed system” during the 
interval in question. Suppose that, at some moment within this 
period, a certain body A stood in certain spatial relations to the 
bodies of this system; that at a later moment within the period 
it ceased to stand in those relations to them; and that at some 
later moment within the period a certain other body B began 
to stand to those bodies in precisely similar relations to those 
in which A had formerly stood. Then we can say that 'B had 
come to occupy the same place as A formerly occupied'. If and 
only if the cause of these changes of relative position have been 
in Å and in B, we can say that Ä and B have 'been in motion”. 

Leibniz then defines 'a place" in terms of the relation of 
'occupying the same place', and he defines 'space' as the collec- 
tion of all places. He makes several interesting comments on this 
procedure. 

(1) He remarks that, in making the notion of sameness of 
place primary and defining "place" in terms of it, he follows the 
procedure of Euclid who starts by defining the statement that ÄÅ 
has the same ratio to B as C has to D and does not begin by 
defining 'ratio'. 

(2) He remarks that, if B occupies the same place as A did, 
we must not say that the present relation of B to the system of 
reference is the same as the previous relation of A to that system. 
Two different things cannot literally stand in the same relation- 
ship. We must say that the felationships are precisely alike. 
He then adds the following remark. ”The mind, not contended 
with an agreement, looks for an identity — for something that 
should be truly the same; and conceives it as being extrinsic to 
the subject; and this is what we here call "place" and 'space'. 
But this can only be an ideal thing; containing a certain order 
wherein the mind conceives the application of relations.” 

The upshot of the matter is this. Speäking in the terminology 
of contemporary Cambridge logicians we may say that Leibniz 
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regards Space as a logical construction out of places, and regards 
a place as a logical construction out of facts about relative 
spatial position. And he holds that the notion of Absolute Space 
and absolute places is a fallacy of misplaced concreteness. 

It will be noticed that, in defining 'sameness of place at dif- 
ferent times', Leibniz has had to introduce the condition that 
the system of reference shall not have moved during the interval. 


It will also be noticed that he gives a causal criterion for judging ' 


whether a body or system of bodies which has changed its rela- 
tive position shall be said to have moved or not. The criterion 
is whether the cause of the change of relative position is Or is 


not in the body itself. He uses this criterion in order to answer 


Newton's empirical arguments for absolute rotation based on 
the existence of centrifugal forces. In reference to this argument 
he says that there is nothing in it that proves the reality of 
Absolute Space. There is a difference, even on the Relational 
Theory, between what he calls 'an absolute true motion of a 
body' and what he calls "mere relative change of its situation 
with respect to another body'. But this difference, he says, con- 
sists in whether 'the immediate cause” of the change of relative 


position 'is in the body itself" or not. I take it that his view is : 


that centrifugal forces are connected with "absolute true motions” 
thus defined. 

It seems to me that a prima facie objection to this criterion is 
that, according to the First Law of Motion, the cause of an 


accelerated or a curvilinear motion of a body never is in that 


body itself. Leibniz would not have accepted this objection be- 
cause he had a general metaphysical principle that all the changes 
in any substance are caused by its own previous states, and that 
the appearance of interaction between different substances is 
delusive. He attempts to construct a system of dynamics in 
accordance with that principle, but it would take us outside our 
present limits to discuss it. 


| We can now pass to another point in the controversy. Clarke 
in his Third Letter said that space and time are magnitudes, 
whilst order and situation are not, and he made this an objec- 
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tion to the relational theory. He reiterates this objection in his 
Fourth Letter and complains that Leibniz has made no attempt 
to answer it. Leibniz deals with the objection in his Fifth Letter. 
He says there that relations can have magnitude. The examples 
which he gives are ratios between numbers. E.g., the ratio of 
28 to 7 is equal to the ratio of 16 to 4 and is greater than that 
of 15 to 5. Now ratios are relations, and any pair of terms of 
which it is intelligible to say that one is equal to, greater than, 
or less than another is a magnitude. He adds that the magnitudes 
of ratios are measured by their logarithms. I suppose that this 
is because, if the ratio of x to y is I and that of y to z is 22 and 
that of x-to z is a», then log! + log m — log ». Clarke answers 
that ratios are not magnitudes because they are not additive. I 
think that the point is that x/y + )/z is not in general equal 
to x/z. He considers the reference to the additive property of 
logarithms irrelevant. And, in any case, he says, time and space 
are not of the nature of ratios. They are absolute magnitudes 
which have ratios among themselves. 

It seems to me that the questions at issue are confused by 
Leibniz's reference to the example of ratios in arithmetic. Pre- 
sumably the fundamental relations on the Relational Theory are 
(i) the relation of distance between two material particles, and 
(ii) that of angular divergence between the lines joining one 
pair of material particles and another pair. I see no objection 
to saying that these are magnitudes. In certain special cases, 
viz., if three particles x, y, and z are collinear and y is between 
x and z, the distance between x and z is the sum of the distances 
between x and ) and between y and z. But in general the rela- 
tionship is more complex. Similar remarks, mutatis mutandis, 
apply to angular divergence between lines. So far Leibniz seems 
to be in the right. On the other hand, we have also to consider 
area and volume; and Clarke seems to be right in calling these 
absolute magnitudes which have ratios among themselves. But 
I do not think that this would be any reason for accepting the 
Absolute Theory of Space and réejecting the Relational Theory, 
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though it might show that the Relational Theory needs certain 
supplements. 

The next point that I shall consider is the question of the 
finitude or infinitude of the material world in space and of 
whether it is a plenum or contains empty regions within it. The 
Newtonians held that the material world is of finite extent and 
that outside it there is a boundless expanse of Absolute Space. 
They also held that within the universe there are regions of ' 
Absolute Space which contain no matter. Leibniz denied both 
these propositions. According to him the material universe con- 
tinuously occupies an unlimited expanse. | 

The details of the controversy are rather tedious, so I shall: 
try to state briefly in my own way what I believe to be the facts 
of the case. (1) The only alternatives among those just men- | 
tioned which would have a meaning on the Absolute Theory | 
(assuming that that theory is itself intelligible) and would be 
meaningless on the Relational Theory are the following. (i) That 
the universe as a whole should rotate or not rotate about an 
axis. (ii) That, if the universe be finite in extent, it should / 
as a whole either have a motion of translation or be translation- 
ally at rest. 

(2) On the Relational Theory it is prima facie intelligible | 
that the universe should be either finite or infinite in extent. 
The former alternative would mean that, if you take the distance 
between any two particles P and Q as your unit, then there is a 
finite integer N such that the distance between any two par- 
ticles in the universe is less than N times the distance between 
P and Q. The latter alternative would mean that, if you take 
the distance between any two particles P and Q as your unit 
and measure in any direction from any assigned particle O, then, 
whatever finite integer N may be, there is always a particle in 
that direction at a greater distance from O than N times the 
distance between P and Q. (I call this prima facie intelligible, | 
because it involves no internal contradiction. Whether this kind | 
of actual infinity be not unintelligible in some other important | 
Sense 15 a question which I cannot discuss here.) | 
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(3) If the universe is of finite extent, it is intelligible on the 
Relational Theory to say (i) that it might have been bigger or 
smaller at a given moment than it in fact was then, and (ii) that 
it might become bigger or smaller in future than it now is. For 
this means simply that the finite integer N, mentioned above 
in the definition of the finitude of the universe, might have 
been bigger or smaller than it in fact was or might become bigger 
or smaller than it now is. 

(4) On the Relational Theory it is equally intelligible to 
suggest that matter is continuous or that there are holes in it. 
We could define an empty linear segment” as a pair of particles 
P and Q such that there was no particle between them. Having 
done this we should have no difficulty in principle, though there 
would be considerable difficulties in detail, in defining an 'empty 
area” and an empty volume". 

It seems to me then that there is no close logical connexion 
between the controversy about Absolute and Relative Space, on 
the one hand, and these controversies about the finite or infinite 
extent of the universe and the existence or non-existence of empty 
spaces within it, on the other. In the end Leibniz says explicitly 
that he does not maintain either that God could not have limited 
the quantity of matter or that he certainly has not done so. He 
ässerts only that it is very unlikely that a perfectly wise and 
benevolent creator would have done so. This is his position in 
the latter part of the Fifth Letter. But earlier in the same Letter 
he uses phrases which suggest that the Relational Theory suf- 
fices to settle the question in favour of the infinity and con- 
tinuity of matter. He says: 'Since space in itself is an ideal 
thing ... space outside the world must needs be imaginary ... 
The case is the same with empty space within the world, which 
I take also to be imaginary . . .. Immediately after this passage 
he goes on to discuss the allegation that Guerike of Magdeburg 
had produced a vacuum in the receiver of his air-pump. 

If Leibniz meant merely that, on the Relational Theory, space 
does not exist, in the sense in which the Newtonians thought it 
did, either outside the material universe, if that be finite, or 
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inside the receiver of an air-pump, he was no doubt right. But, 
if he thought that this has any tendency to prove that the mate- 
rial universe cannot be finite in extent and cannot have empty 
holes in it, he was, as I hope I have shown, quite mistaken. 

I have now stated the arguments which Leibniz used and the 
conclusions which he drew in his Letters to Clarke about the 
absolute and relational theories of Space and Time. But it Så 
important to remember that this controversy is conducted at what ' 
Leibniz would regard as an intermediate level of philosophical 
rigour and thoroughness. It is indeed a philosophical, and not 
merely a physical, discussion. But in it Leibniz is granting for 
the sake of argument certain assumptions which he would claim 
to have refuted in his more elaborate and professional philo- ' 
sophical writings. He is granting here the reality of extended | 
substances and of spatial relations between them, but in fact he 
believes himself to have shown that the notion of an extended 
substance involves a contradiction, and that there can be no 
relations between substances. According to his considered opi- 
nion, what we misperceive as an endlessly divisible extended 
material thing is really a collection of an infinite number of 
unextended mental substances, and what we misperceive as a . 
relation between two things is really certain qualities in the 
things which we misperceive as interrelated. I shall end this | 
paper by showing that, at this deeper level, Leibniz's view is in 
an important sense a form of the absolute theory. 

In order to do this I must first explain a distinction which : 
was originally pointed out by the Cambridge philosopher, W. E. 
Johnson, in his Logic. I shall put it in my own way. In con- 
troversies about the absolute versus the relational theory of space 
and time there are two questions to be distinguished: — (1) Is 
position a pure quality or a relational property? (2) Does 
position belong to material particles directly; or does it belong 
primarily to particulars of another kind, viz. points of space, 
and only in a derivative sense to material particles in virtue of | 
their occupation of points of space? The first question may | 
properly be put in the form: 'Is spatial position qualitative or 
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relational? ”The second may properly be put in the form: 'Is 


space adjectival or substantival in character? Johnson pointed 


out, quite rightly in my opinion, that these two questions were 
never clearly distinguished by protagonists in the controversy 
about absolute” versus "relative space. 

We can begin by dividing possible theories into (1) Substan- 
tival, and (2) Adjectival. The essential features of all forms 
of the Substantival Theory are the following. There are par- 
ticulars which together constitute a single complex particular, 
viz., Space. These and only these have spatial characteristics in 
the primary and underived sense. And each of them has time- 
lessly or sempiternally all the spatial qualities and relational pro- 
perties that it has. It is meaningless to talk of a point of Space, 
in this sense, changing its position; or of a volume of Space, in 
this sense, changing its size or shape. Now, besides Space and 
its regions or points, there are material things or particles. Each 
material particle at any moment occupies a certain point of 
Space, and each body at any moment occupies a certain region 
of Space. At different moments the same material particle or 
body may occupy the same or different points or regions of 
Space. The statement that a certain body has at a certain mo- 
ment a certain position, shape, size, etc., is always derivative 
and analysable. It means that at this moment that body occupies 
a region of space which timelessly or sempiternally has a certain 
position, shape, size, etc. A body can change in respect of its 
spatial characteristics because (i) it can occupy different regions 
of Space at different times, and (ii) these regions must differ 
timelessly or sempiternally in position and may differ timelessly 
or sempiternally in shape and size. 

The essential features of all forms of the Adjectival Theory 
are the following. The only subjects of spatial characteristics 
are material particles or bodies. There is not another kind of 
particular existent called "Space beside matter. The spatial char- 
acteristics which a material particle or a body has at any moment 
belong to it in a primary and underived sense. So there are no 
timeless or sempiternal spatial characteristics. A body may hap- 
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pen to keep the same position, shape, and size for a long time, 
or it may happen to change quickly and continuously in respect 
of some or all of these characteristics. But there can be no 
question of analysing such a change into a relation of occupance 
to a series of terms of an entirely different kind, each of which 
has all its spatial characteristics timelessly or sempiternally. 

I think there is no doubt that the Newtonians held, and that 


Leibniz rejected at all levels of his thinking, the substantival 


theory of Space and Time. 
We can now consider the other pair of opposites, viz., (1) 


Qualitative and (2) Relational, theories. We will confine our-= | 


selves here to the characteristic of spatial position, and not con- 


sider shape or size. I think that the Qualitative Theory may be | 


put most clearly as follows. There is a certain determinable 
quality, which we will call "Spatial Position. We might compare 
this to the determinable Sound-quality. The determinates under 
it form a continuous three-dimensional manifold of qualities. 
These may be compared (though the analogy must not be pressed 
in detail) with the manifold of determinate sound-qualities 
which can be arranged in respect of pitch, loudness, and timbre. 
Any two particulars which have simultaneously two different 
determinate forms of the determinable quality of Spatial Posi- 
tion will zpso facto stand to each other in certain determinate 
relations of distance, direction, etc. This may be compared with 
the fact that any two sounds which have simultaneously two 
different determinate forms of the determinable Sound-quality 
will ipso facto stand to each other in certain relations of harmony 
or disharmony, of relative loudness, and so on. Thus spatial 
relationships are founded upon the determinate positional quali- 
ties of the related terms; just as musical relationships are founded 
upon the determinate sound-qualities of the notes struck. 

The essential features of the Relational Theory are the fol- 
lowing. There is no quality of spatial position. The funda- 
mental positional characteristics of any term are its relations 


of distance and direction to other terms. These relations are | 
not founded upon qualities in the related terms, as the musical | 
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relations between notes are founded upon their determinate 
sound-qualities. To say that a certain particular has a certain 
position is simply to state its relations of distance and direction 
to certain other particulars of the same kind chosen arbitrarily 
as terms of reference. 

Now it would be possible theoretically to combine either the 
Substantival or the Adjectival theory with either the Qualitative 
or the Relational theory. But in fact the usual combinations have 
been Substantival Qualitative and Adjectival Relational. I think 
there is little doubt that the Newtonians held a form of the 
Substantival Qualitative theory, and it is certain that Leibniz 
in the letters to Clarke is asserting a form of the Adjectival 
Relational theory. 

But this is not the theory that Leibniz really held. What he 
really held, when he was not arguing ad hominem against Clarke 
and the Newtonians, was a form of Adjectival Qualitative 
theory. That this must be so is obvious in view of his general 
principle that what we take to be relations between terms are 
really qualities in the terms which we partially misperceive. 
But we need not confine ourselves to such general considerations; 
for Leibniz has told us explicitly what is the determinable quality, 
present in some determinate form in every monad at every mo- 
ment, which is the basis of the appearance of spatial relations. 
It is what he calls Point of View'. It is true that he would 
not allow us to identify point of view with the quality of spatial 
position; but point of view is a quality, and every difference in 
the apparent spatial position of apparently extended objects is 
correlated with a real difference in the point of view of the 
monads which we misperceive as those extended objects. 

Suppose that we were to drop the distinction between the 
quality of Point of View and the quality of Spatial Position, 
and to speak wholly in terms of the latter. Then the Adjectival 
Qualitative theory of spatial position could be formulated as 
follows. There is a determinable quality of Spatial Position, 
and under it there is a three-dimensional manifold of determinate 
positional qualities. At each moment each material particle has 
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one and only one of these. At two different moments the same 


material particle may have the same or different determinate 


positional qualities. At any moment any two material particles 
will stand in a determinate relation of relative position, which 
is founded upon the determinate positional qualities possessed 
at that moment by each of them. Absolute motion of a particle 
consists in its having, at each of a continuous series of moments, 


a different one of a continuous series of positional qualities. , 


Relative motion of one material particle with respect to another 


entails that at least one of them is in absolute motion; but the 
same relative motion could arise in connexion with very different | 
absolute motions of the two particles concerned. It seems to me : 
that this is the kind of view of space and motion which we / 
ought to ascribe to Leibniz when we dig beneath the position | 


which he occupies in his controversy with Clarke. 


On the Concept of »Psychopathy» and the 
Treatment of so called »Psychopaths». 
By 
Ölof Kinberg 


The characteristic trait of the doctor's medical activity com- 
pared with the quack's is that the doctor is guided by two theo- 
retical and practical postulates. The first one is diagnostic and 
implies that the doctor must try to state the nature of the 
disease. If this is not possible he must at least make an analysis 
of the symptoms in order to establish their patho-physiological 
connection so that he knows which are the most important and 
most susceptible to treatment. 

The second postulate is therapeutic and implies that the doc- 
tor has to direct his treatment against the causes of the morbid 
condition or, if these are unknown or inaccessible, against the 
symptoms that are most important patho-physiologically or most 
painful to the subject. He also ought to know why he is using 
a certain treatment and how it acts. 

In current treatment of »psychopaths» these postulates are 
adopted only to a small extent, indeed only exceptionally. This 
depends on the fact that the term »psychopath»> is not the denot- 
ation of a morbid entity, not even of a syndrome. 

Its next predecessor in psychiatric terminology is the dégénéré, 
the deséquilibré of French psychiatry which came into voguc 
especially through Morel's theory of degeneration. In Motel's 
time and much later psychiatry had not become aware of the 
important conceptual distinctions between: psychic, i.e. psycho- 
12 
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neural disease, a constellation of disorders of mental functions 
in persons formerly mentally sane; psychic imperfection or flaw, 
conditioned by one or more pathological genes in the biological 
make up of the individual and depending on a lack of develop- 
ment or misdevelopment of some part of the brain; psychic 
defect, i. e. a residual disorder of mental functions produced by 
a psychic disease which has come to a standstill but left behind 
incurable lesions of brain tissue. 


Thus such an excellent psychiatrist as Griesinger (1876) re- 
gards idiocy as a mental disease. And as late as 1911 Ziehen | 
reckons the oligophrenias among the »congenital defect psycho- 
Ses». 

I cannot tell when the term »psychopath» was first used in : 
psychiatry. In 1891, however, Koch wrote a book on »Psycho- : 
pathic Inferiorities» (»Psychopathische Minderwertigkeiten»). It 
is derived from the French theory of degeneration, but its author 
has the characteristic teutonic propensity for abstruse systema- | 
tization and adopts a great many strange terms which evidently : 
lack an empirical basis. | 

In his Manual of Psychiatry (1899) Kraepelin talks of Psycho- 
pathic Conditions as synonymous with Degenerative Psychoses | 


(>Entartungsirresein»). Thus he seems to regard these conditions 
as mental diseases. 


In his manual of 1916 Bleuler makes a distinction between 
Originary morbid Conditions (»Originäre Krankheitszustände») 
and Psychopathic Personalities. 

As late as 1928 one finds in Kahn's paper on »Die psycho- 
pathischen Anlagen, Reaktionen und Entwicklungen» in Bumke's 
»Handbuch der Geisteskrankheiten» a classification of »psycho- 
paths», from the points of view of drives, temperament and 
character. Here, too, one finds the curious teutonic trend of 
systematization combined with insufficient conceptual analysis | 
as appears from his choosing as principles of classification the 
Hippocratic term temperament which is scientifically unusable | 
on account of its not being clear, and the term character that 
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refers above all to »social and moral attitudes» and is not a 
clinical concept. 

The heterogenous origin of the characteristics of the so called 
»psychopathy» is obvious as is shown by a survey of the basic 
components of »Psychopathic Personality» given by D. Curran 
and P. Mallinson ”. 

According to Levine (1940) the »psychopaths» are »not nor- 
mal, i. e. not mature, of good health and adjustment (!); not 
psychotic; not neurotic (although they may develop neurotic or 
psychotic symptoms) ; not necessarily feeble-minded; they live in 
a greater degree than is healthy in terms of short term values 
of the pleasure principle; they tend to solve their life conflicts 
by overt behaviour». 

Hall (1941): »Egocentricity, inability to profit by experience; 
emotional instability; lack of perseverance; unreliability and 
irresponsibility; defective judgment; suspiciousness.» 

Sprague (1941): »Inability to postpone, ineffective consider- 
ation of consequences; insufficient learning from experience; 
faulty synthesis; disproportionate responsiveness; affective 
dominance over intellect; disvaluation of reality; disregard for 
truth; insufficient social valuation.» 

Cleckley (1941): »Superficial attractiveness, cleverness, faci- 
lity for talking and often apparently good intelligence; freedom 
from psychotic and more marked psychoneurotic symptoms; un- 
reliability and irresponsibility; disregard for truth and honesty; 
unwillingness sincerely to accept any blame: absence of shame; 
cheating; lying, thieving, often for trivial gains; poor judgment 
concerning his own welfare; inability to learn by experience: 
egocentricity; poverty of affect; inability to see himself as others 
see him; inadequate responsiveness to special consideration or 
kindness; shocking or fantastic episodes of behaviour often 
associated with a drinking bout; infrequent sincere suicidal at- 
tempts; tendency to create scenes and situations so bizarre and 
untimely as to seem purposeless; sexual abnormalities, e. g. pro- 


1 Psychopathic Personality, in The Journal of Mental Science, 1944. 
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miscuity (!); the manifestations of psychopathic behaviour may 
begin at any time, not necessarily in childhood; lack of per- 
severance; repeated failures to make good.» 

When considering these and other. descriptions of »psycho- 
paths» one will find that the characteristics used to denote the 
condition are generally certain obvious symptoms or disorders 
of functions. Thus the definitions are purely symptomatic. 
Further one finds in these descriptions of »psychopaths» a hotch- ' 
potch of psychiatric, individual psychological, social psychologi- 
cal, characterological and moral distinctive traits. Then there 
are collected under the same psychiatric term a great many symp-" | 
toms or conditions of quite different origin: homosexuality and; 
obsessions; moral insanity and conditions of sensitive overcon- - 
scientiousness; faulty development through pathological genes 
and lesional diseases (such as schizophrenia, ixophrenia etc.); 
morbid changes in the frontal lobes and constitutional hypomanic 
moods etc. 

Rather often one hears »psychopathy» described as abnormal 
mental conditions appertaining neither to the classical vesanias 
nor to the oligophrenias. This definition is, however, unsatisfac- 
tory even from a logical point of view as both differentiae speci- 
ficae are negative. 

If one tries to tell what kinds of clinical morbid conditions 
and insufficiencies are confounded under the term »psychopathy»> 
one would find approximately the following conditions: 

1. Conditions of psychological insufficiency or maladjustment 
on the basis of minus variants of the constitutional radicals. 

To this group belong the very frequent subsolid variants that 
play such a great criminological: part as e. g. swindlers, cheats, 
mytomaniac fantasts, dupeurs, mystifiers etc. 

Then the shy, timid overscrupulous subvalids with their ten- 
dencies to distempers, obsessions, narcomanias. 

The substables of depressive or hypomaniac types. (| 

Even the plus variants of the constitutional radicals can develop 
states of insufficiency as some superstables with subcapacity or | 
cerebral lesions of different kinds. These factors can originate | 
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rigid inflexible ascetic and unrealistic fantasts, as for instance the 
types that call themselves »Witnesses of Jehova». 

2. Misdevelopment on dyshormonic ground, especially sexual 
aberrations, homosexual and others. Here it is irrelevant whether 
these misdevelopments are caused by hormonic factors alone or 
by such factors in connection with environmental influences. 

To this group also belong the various kinds of dysmorphias 
(eunuchoids, gynecoids, infantiles etc.). 

3. Psychoneurotic conditions originating from early environ- 
mental agents, on the bases of constitutional plus or minus 
variants or lesional variants. The psychopathological result of 
these factors may be fixed neurotic attitudes or warped char- 
acters. 

4. Lesional variants among whom there are not diagnostic- 
ated schizophrene conditions (e.g. so called schizoids, schizo- 
phrenia simplex), hypophrenic conditions or slight encephalites 
(Sjöbring encephalites), traumatic insufficiencies and the con- 
ditions that were formerly called »epileptoids», »epileptic char- 
acters» or »epilepsia larvata» but have now by Strömgren been 
given the good and characteristic signification ixophrenes. To 
the latter group certainly belong a lot of the aggressive, explo- 
sive persons with tendencies to assaults of different kinds. It is 
an important fact that one often finds electroencephalographic 
dystythmias of epileptic type in non epileptic relatives of epi- 
jeptics. The great frequency of dysrtythmias in criminals of the 
assaulting type seems to indicate that many of these are ixo- 
phrenes. 

5. Allergic conditions with disposition for local or diffuse 
cerebral oedemata giving rise to disorders of mental functions 
through diaschisis or in other ways. 

Donner has of late described a case where a person in com- 
bination with an attack of urticaria showed symptoms of in- 
creased intracranial pression ending with loss of consciousness. 

In the older psychiatric literature, cases of acute cerebral 
oedema were described among others by Rieger who called these 
conditions »Akute Hirnschwellung». As the nature of allergic 
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states were then unknown, these conditions of acute cerebral 
oedema could not be satisfactorily explained. 

6. Narcomanias or euphomanias where certain symptoms 
depend on a chronic intoxication of some kind, but where an 
individual flaw must exist which explains why some people be- 
come euphomanes whereas others do not. 

7. Sub- or misdevelopment of the emotive life with conse- 
cutive disorders of the activity. It has been supposed that such 
conditions which are very frequent among maladjusted and crimi- 
nal persons originate from hypoplastic or dysplastic states in 
diencephalon. Whether there is anatomic pathological evidence 
for that hypothesis I do not know. The existence of the clinical 
conditions of emotional hypoplasia is however indubitable. 

The coexistence of lesional hypothalamic states (destruction 
of hypothalamus or disorders of its function by tumours) and 
conditions of social and moral maladjustment is shown by the 
cases of Cox (1937), Dott (1938), and Alpers (1940). 

These cases revealed a great many traits characteristic of 
asocial »psychopaths»: a lack of inhibition together with the 
development of coarse traits; carelessness in habits; obvious anti- 
social tendencies; and a complete lack of insight into these 
changes. In those who survived operation for removal of the 
tumour the personality once more became normal. It is of spe- 
cial interest too that in those who died there was no evidence 
of damage to the cortex. 

8. Conditions of specific vulnerability in the cortex shown by 
electroencephalographic dysrythmias concomitant with small va- 
riations in the composition of tissue fluids. 

Thus one finds dystythmias in states of slight hypoglycemia 
with a decrease of blood sugar to 70—80 per cent of the normal 
values whereas dysrythmias do not occur in healthy people until 
the blood sugar value has fallen to 50 per cent. Further one 
has found such dysrythmias in slight hypo- and hyperoxemical 
states. These changes in the cortical rythmus were associated 
with some degree of impairment of judgment and clouding of | 
consciousness (Hell and Sargant 1943). | 
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These findings prove the connexion between mental disorders 
and a specific cortical supersensitivity to small changes in the 
tissue fluids. 

About 60 per cent of the maladjusted exhibit abnormalities in 
the E. E. G., some of epileptic type. Further there is a great cor- 
relation between abnormal E. E. G. and aggressive »psychopathy» 
(65 per cent) and a significantly »higher» proportion of dys- 
rythmias among behaviour problem children. In Hall's cases 
the correlation of E. E. G. to the »personality age» was greater 
than to the chronological or mental age, which suggests that the 
essential immaturity of aggressive psychopaths and of the »be- 
haviour» child with temper tantrums is associated with a real 
subdevelopment of the cortex”. 

From this brief summary one seems entitled to infer that most 
if not all the conditions called »psychopathies» are states of psy- 
chic disease. In this connection I should like to emphazise that 
from the time of Charcot there is a general trend in medicine 
to transfer such conditions as were formerly regarded as ab- 
normalities sine materia and provided with the inadequate de- 
signation »functional conditions» to the group of tissue lesions. 
The last step on this way is Sjöbring's discovery of the hypo- 
phrenic conditions, slight encephalites, allergical states and the 
findings of cortical dysrythmias in epileptic and ixophrene per- 
sons, and in connexion with slight changes in the tissue fluids. 

The logical claims on a clinical diagnosis are: 

1. If possible it should throw light on the condition and not 
only on its symptoms. 

2. It should have a single sense so that it does not permit any 
doubt about the clinical condition or entity which is meant. 

3. It should refer to conditions associated with factors that 
are independently variable lest different diagnoses signify iden- 
tical clinical entities considered from different sides or manifest- 
ing themselves in different shades. 

4. It should be founded on an individual psychological and 


1 IV. Grey Walter: Electroencephalography (Journ. of Mental Science, 1944). 
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clinical analysis as thorough as is permitted by the existing devel- 


opment of science. 
The diagnosis of »psychopath» and »psychopathy» does not 
satisfy any of these claims." It does not give any knowledge of 


the nature of the condition or entity. It is ambiguous. It does | 


not refer to conditions associated with factors that variate inde- 
pendently. It is founded on insufficient analysis. 


Therefore it gives an incomplete, warped and misleading , 


knowledge. It bolsters up thought laziness and is an obstacle to 
the progress of clinical and scientific thought in psychopatho- 


logy. Therefore it should be abrogated as theoretically unsatis- 
factory, practically misleading and destructive to scientific think- 


ing in psychopathology. 


It is now about thirty years since I opened a campaign in Swe- : 


den against another term that has played a fatal part in medicine, 
i. e. »imputability» or »penal responsibility». The term is several 
centuries old, it is an allay of theology, philosophy and jurisprud- 
ence and has therefore a patina of venerability which has given 


it a strong vitability. But in spite of this it is now practically | 


dead in Sweden, at least in scientific language. 


The term »psychopath» is only a medical parvenu. It has no | 


venerable descent of theology or philosophy but is derived from 
common medical thoughtlessness and thought muddle. How 
long it will survive I do not know, but I know that I cannot 


dedicate the next thirty years of my life to its destruction, but 


must leave that task to younger colleagues. 


From the above it appears that one cannot talk of a general 
treatment of »psychopaths», as this term does not indicate the 
nature of the varying conditions for which it is used. 

To the man in the street the term »psychopath» generally 
refers to people with behaviour disorders of a more or less asocial 


kind. Many »psychopaths», however, are not socially malad- 


justed, for instance persons suffering from obsessions, allergic | 


conditions or slight encephalites. Many neurotic people show 
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psychic insufficiency of some kind which hampers them in their 
” social tasks but these symptoms of insufficiency need not imply 
any asocial behaviour. 

In a large group, however, the social maladjustment is a do- 
minating trait which makes these people a torment, nay, even a 
danger to their ambiance. Owing to imperfect social organiz- 
ation their treatment is an especially intricate and hitherto un- 
solved social and criminological problem. These emotionally 
aggressive and morally cool persons on the one hand, and on the 
other the flaccid inept and socially maladjusted ones are at pre- 
sent perhaps the greatest burden on social welfare work. 

The practical therapeutical difficulties with regard to these 
individuals can be summarized under three heads. 

1. Society has no organization and no institutions for the treat- 
ment of such adult persons before their having been prosecuted 
for crimes. Every doctor has met the characteristic cases when 
a depressed father or mother seeks advice and help for a son or 
daughter who is on the way to social frustration or perdition. 
He or she is pleasure seeking, unreliable, untruthful, does not 
keep promises, will not work, is dishonest, cheats and steals, 
is attracted by low company, is sexually loose etc., but he or she 
is not feeble-minded, not incapable, he »could work if he would>. 
Often the doctor does not find any symptoms of psychosis or 
neurosis, he cannot prescribe any medical treatment, he advises 
change of environment, boarding with a decent family in the 
country and so on. Generally these measures are useless, the case 
develops with a seemingly fatal regularity and often ends in a 
law court. In the good old times one exported such cases to 
U. S. A. where most of them went to the dogs or were sent 
back by their consulates. 

Sometimes these cases seem unexplainable to the family. The 
maladjusted son or daughter is a black sheep; all the other mem- 
bers of the family are decent and thrifty persons and there is 
no mental taint in the family. In these cases one has probably 
to do with persons who suffer from some hypophrenic condition 
(a slight encephalite, a posttraumatic insufficiency or other brain 
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Jesion, an allergic condition which has produced the warping of 
the social and moral attitudes). 

When such persons commit crimes and are prosecuted there 
are two kinds of treatment, both of which have been tried here 
in Sweden and both found insufficient. 

2. One of these is declaration of impunity with subsequent 
treatment in a mental hospital. But these people are generally 
lucid and formally ordered, often underground and intriguing, 
more or less pronounced asocial individuals. They are disturb- 
ing, even dangerous in wards for quiet and sensitive mentally 
diseased persons. If placed in wards for unruly, vehement or 
uncleanly patients they are irritated and tormented by the abnor- 
mal behaviour of these patients. 

They need a special medico-pedagogical treatment which most 
alienists are not fit to administrate, not having been trained for 
this task. 

The presence of a great number of asocial, often very danger- 
ous, maladjusted »psychopaths» in mental hospitals is an obstacle 
to the development of these institutions to a full equivalence 
with the hospitals for physically sick persons. 

In brief, the so called »psychopaths» do not suit the mental 
hospitals and these do not suit the »psychopaths». 

3. The second tried form of treatment of these lucid asocial 
persons is the prison. Among prisons I also include the institu- 
tions for certain dangerous abnormal criminals (>Institutions of 
security», which are used in Sweden) as long as they are adminis- 
tered by prison people under the central direction of the Prison 
Board. 

The trend of scientific development shows with increasing evid- 
ence that persons supposed to belong to the group regarded as 
mentally misdeveloped on account of pathological genes are people 
suffering from mental disease engendered by cerebral lesions. 

To put these people in prisons is in contradiction to the medi- 
cal claim that every member of human society, even if he has | 
committed a crime, should be treated as humanely as is consistent 
with the security of society. | 
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Therefore the Swedish psychiaters, with some rare exceptions, 
are opposed to the principle that mentally diseased persons 
whether belonging to the classical vesanias or not, should be 
treated in prisons under the administration of the prison staff. 

Further, the great group of so called »psychopaths» is at pre- 
sent the most important theoretical problem of psychiatry and 
the greatest practical problem of criminal policy and social wel- 
fare on the whole. 

Certainly the Prison administration declares that they will treat 
these diseased people in psychiatric wards in prisons. But that 
is only nice talk as long as these wards are not provided with 
the necessary technical and personal resources and the discipline 
and punishment spirit still prevails in the prison institutions. 

The inference of these facts is that the so called »psychopaths» 
must be placed under medical care in order to be scientifically 
studied and treated according to the diagnostic results achieved. 
The study of these cases needs all the personal, technical and 
diagnostical resources of clinical psychiatry. The E. E. G. must 
become a routine examination in these cases and be associated 
with biochemical studies and experiments in order to reveal 
latent cortical vulnerabilities. The new biological treatments: 
shock-therapy, lobotomy or chemo-therapy must be tried. It is 
unpractical to try for years by medico-pedagogical means to 
persuade aggressive or slack maladjusted people to behave in 
a socially acceptable way, when it is possible to make them 
socially adjustable through a lobotomy in half an hour. 

Perhaps a medico-pedagogical treatment will still for a long 
time be the only practicable therapeutic measure in many cases, 
but if so it must be given by a medically and otherwise trained 
personnel that is really up to date as to its task. 


Summary: 

The organization of the treatment of mentally diseased ab- 
normal or defective people should be carried out on the follow- 
ing lines. 
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For socially maladjusted people, delinquent or not, there 
should be established a medico-social treatment under central 
and local medical guidance. This organization should belong 
neither to the Prison administration nor to the Mental hospital 
Organization. 

This kind of institution for criminal policy and social welfare 
should be open also for such cases of social maladjustment as 
are menaced by a criminal development but have not so far + 
committed crimes. 

The treatment in institutions must be combined with a Poli- 
clinical treatment and with consulting and preventive agencies. | 
for behaviour cases of all kinds. In Sweden there is a rudiment 
of such Consulting and preventive agencies in the institution i 
of »Skyddskonsulenter» (Protective agents) provided by the 
new legislation on probation (1939). These, however, lack 
medical and psychological assistance and are therefore rather 
primitive. 

This organization must have at their disposal the best techni- 
cal resources of Clinical Psychiatry for diagnosis and treatment 
and be administered by a sufficient number of doctors with 
the best possible clinical training and provided with competent 
psychologists and social workers as their assistants. 

One of the most important tasks of such an organization 
would be to procure a fully competent staff for its very difficult 
work. 

Only when we have tried to realise this project of social wel- 
fare are we entitled to say that we have taken the first step towards 
a rational and effective treatment of the great group of mentally 
diseased, abnormal and defective persons who have been herded 
together under the inadequate and vacant diagnosis »psycho- 
pathy» and »psychopaths»". 


+ Cfr O. Kinberg: Särskilt yttrande till K. Socialstyrelsens utlåtande över för- | 
slag till lag om samhällets barnavård (Soc. meddel. 1934. — O. Kinberg: Om | 
kriminalpolitikens centrala organisation (Sv. juristtidn. 1937). 


Legal working hours in Swedish agriculture. 
A summary of a field study. 
By 
Folke Schmidt. 
Cdauthorsi LeslöGråntgerandrAkeliRöos. 


1. Introduction. 


When the eight-hour day was introduced in Swedish law in 
1919, agricultural workers were excluded. A law concerning 
the working time for farm workers was not passed until 1936. 
The legislation has been amended on several occasions; the 
latest Agricultural Working-time Act is of 1945. The Swedish 
Act pertains, however, only to farms of a certain size. During 
the years 1937—45 the Act was applicable to farms with at 
least three employees. According to the Agricultural Working- 
time Act of 1945, which went into effect on November 1, 1943, 
the Act has been extended also to farms with two employees. 

Certain norms are likewise found concerning the working 
hours of agricultural workers in the Collective Agreement be- 
tween the Swedish National Association of Farm Employers 
and the Swedish Farm Workers” National Union. The Collec- 
tive Agreement has the same restrictions for the working time 
as the Act mentioned. In certain respects, however, the Collec- 


1 The field study carried out by the authors covered also the farm workers” 
vacation according to law and Collective Agreement. The full field study has been 
published in a book, Arbetstid och semester för jordbrukets utearbetare (Working 
Time and Vacation for Agricultural Field Workers), issued by the Law Faculty 
of Lund University, Lund 1946, pp. 105. 
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tive Agreement offers further advantages to the workers. The 
inclusion in the Agreement of stipulations as to hours of work 
concerns especially small farms. The Agreement extends, in case 
the parties involved are subject to it, the working-time norms also | 
to farms that do not have the minimum number of employees 
prescribed by the Act. 

Workers and employers have not unionized to the same ex- 
tent in agriculture as in industry. The Swedish National Asso- : 
ciation of Farm Employers has a membership of about one 
fourth of the total farm employers, and the majority of orga- 
nized employers are owners of large farms. The Swedish Farm 
Workers” National Union has a somewhat larger proportional- 
membership, including about one third of all farm workers. 

The Collective Agreement is primarily valid for farms where 
both employers and employees are organized. However, agree- 
ments between the Farm Workers” Union and individual, un- | 
organized farm employers do occur to a certain extent. Accord- 
ing to the Act, agricultural working-time norms are in part 
different for field workers and for those taking care of the live | 
stock. The investigation has been limited to the former, the 
largest group of farm employees. | 

During the summer of 1945, a field study was made of a 
plain in Central Sweden comprising 75 farms. The interviews | 
were conducted with employers and farm workers according to 
a questionnaire previously set up. The answers were recorded 
immediately. 

On each farm, the employer or his deputy was interviewed 
to ascertain the general conditions of the workers on the farm. 
When interviewing the employees a certain limitation was im- 
posed. It was considered sufficient to question only one worker 
on each farm whose labor conditions could be considered typical. 
The interviewed worker was primarily questioned in regard to 
his own labor conditions. Some questions were, however, ex- 
tended to apply to all workers on the farm. The interviewers 
were of course aware of the danger that the worker might try 
to protect his employer against embarrassing disclosures. Con- | 
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versations with the workers never took place in the presence of 
the employers. The answers were frequently checked against 
statements made by workers other than the one originally inter- 
viewed. 

The territory covered by the study cannot in all respects be 
considered typical for a Swedish agricultural region. Large 
farms were predominant, even if the number of smaller farms 
was considerable. To indicate that the investigation is not applic- 
able to a Swedish »middle Plain» (snedelslätt), the authors 
chose to call the investigated territory >»Manor Plain» (Stor- 
gårdsslätten). 

In tabulating the material, the farms on Manor Plain were 
grouped according to size and organization status. Farms with 
three or more employees, farms with two employees and farms 
with one employee were distinguished. Ordinarily the number of 
workers was proportional to the cultivated acreage of the farm. 
Deviations occur, but are mainly due to the degree of efficiency in 
working methods and the number of working members of the fa- 
mily. Listings 1—23 comprise farms with at least three employees, 
where both employers and employees are organized; 26—31 
farms with at least three employees where only the workers are 
organized; 32—43 farms with at least three employees, both 
workers and employers unorganized; 44—45 farms with two 
employees, both workers and employers organized; 46—359 farms 
with two employees, both workers and employers unorganized; 
60, a farm with one employee, only the worker being organized, 
and 61—753 farms with one employee, the worker and the em- 
ployee both unorganized. Farms with at least three employees 
(i. e. farms Nos 1—43) are called »Group 3 -+> or »3 + 
farms». 

The reader should note that in the tables listing the answers 
of employers and workers to various questions, any given farm 
appears in the same column of employer and worker answers, 
only when both of them are either organized or unorganized. 
On the other hand, farms where only the workers are organized 
are accounted for in the employer's table under the heading 
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»unorganized» and in the worker table under the heading 
»Organized>. 

It should be mentioned that the organized farms in Group 3 + 
are mostly of larger size than the unorganized farms within the 
same group. Farms with both employers and workers organized 
(1—25) have an average of 11 workers; on farms where only 
the workers are organized (26—31) the corresponding figure is 
6, and on farms that are unorganized (32—43), 3,5. 

At the time of the investigation, the Agricultural Working 
time Act was only applicable to farms with at least three workers 


(Group 3 +). As previously mentioned, the norms of the Agri-” 
cultural Working-time Act are inserted in the Collective Agree-” 


ment. The norms were thus applicable to farms Nos 44—43, 
according to the Collective Agreement. 


2. The Application of the Working-time Norms on Manor 
Plain. 


At the time of the field study — the summer of 1945 — the 
ordinary working time for field workers, according to the law 
of that time, was 54 hours a week during the summer session. 
It was further stipulated that the employer might not demand 
more than ten hours of work in one day. Within this limitation, 
however, the employer could plan the working hours at any 
period of the day and on Sundays as well. The purpose of the 
Act, however, is to grant the worker regular free time. The 
Collective Agreement stipulates in further detail how the work- 
ing time shall be planned. The employer may take out 9 ”/« 
hours during the first five days of the week, and 5 ?/, hours on 
Saturdays. The work is then spaced with certain recesses during 
the first five days of the week from 6.30 a. m. to 6.30 p. m., and 
on Saturdays from 6.30 a. m. to 1 p. m. 


The Agricultural Working-time Act grants the employer the | 
right to demand from his workers over-time in a number of 
instances. Of practical significance is the division into general | 
over-time, and over-time needed to prepare for or finish up the | 
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daily work. This includes tasks that must be done before and 
after the ordinary working time, in order to keep things going. 
The best example is rubbing down horses and cleaning stables 
etc., which is done by the drivers. Over-time for the preparation 
and finishing up of the daily work may not exceed seven hours 
a week. General over-time is a reserve that the employer has 
a right to use whenever he finds it necessary. Not more than 
48 hours of general over-time may be taken out during a period 
of four consecutive working weeks. The stipulation that a 
maximum of 200 hours may be demanded during any twelve 
months serves as a further restriction. The normal working time 
on Manor Plain is shown below. 


Table 1. Normal Working Time during one week. 


a) Employer statements. 


Number of hours Organized Unorganized 
per week Fa DH AGA Bee om de OEE 
58 or over 1 4 2 Jå 7 
55—57 2 13 NS 
54 22 2 TOlreGg 25 52 
53 or less Vie2 5 3 | 
Total | 252 Sv PEST AN de 750 
b) Worker statements. 
NLTGber of hours Organized Unorganized 
per week SoA I nöta FSS Fo Le oral SAOSRA 
58 or over 1. 4 4 9 9 
535—357 1 | Sd 9 03 16 
54 SLE DÖ 9 4 2 15 48 
53 or less Z 2 2 
No RE HR kl  TRSAAR 75 


The 54 hour week stipulated in the Act was observed on 
most farms with three or more employees. On the 31 farms 
where either or both employers and employees were organized, 
there was none with longer normal working time. The 54-hour 
13 
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week was also observed on most other 3 + farms (9 out of 12), 
and almost half of the farms with two employees. On farms 
with only one employee, however, a longer normal working 
week was the ordinary custom. 


Our field study of the working time was primarily aimed at 
finding out to what extent the employers demanded general 


over-time. In order to obtain a clear picture of how the em- 


ployers followed the regulations of the Act, the study should + 


have covered a period of twelve consecutive months, since the 
Act stipulates that the employer has a right to ask a maximum 
over-time of 200 hours during that period. It proved impossible, 
however, to obtain reliable information for such a long period. 


This would have necessitated that the employer kept a record ' 


of all over-time. As will be seen later, this was not the case. | 
The study was therefore limited to finding out to what extent ' 


the employers respected the 48-hour over-time limit during the 
four-week period. 

Regular over-time work during the summer half year, i.e. 
over-time recurring each week, was not particularly common 
on Manor Plain. Regular weekly over-time was recorded only 


on seven farms, and here the large farms were in the majority. 


No less than five out of the seven belonged to the 3 + group with 
organized employers. On most of these farms, the number of 


over-time hours was far below the maximum stipulated in the 


Act. On two farms in the 3 -— group, however, the 48-hour limit 


had been passed, the over- äte being 50 houts on farm No. 1, 
and 56 hours on farm No. 4. On farm No. 1 the information 
about the over-time was confirmed by the employer, and referred 
to a tractor driver who apparently had a longer working day 
than the other field workers on the farm. As for the other farm, 


the statement can also be considered fully reliable. It was gener- 
ally known that poor conditions prevailed on the farm, and the 


workers answer was checked against statements made by neigh- 
boring employers. 


During the sowing or harvest time, however, Oover- -time | 


occurred to a great extent in all groups. 


| 
| 
| 
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Table 2. General Over-time during Four-week Periods of 
Sowing or Harvest (Not revised). 


a) Employer statements. 


No. of hours in four Organized Unorganized 
weeks Sd Be EN Ae La ät ÖREN 
Above 48 2 2 2 
37—48 2 2 2 
25—306 3 3 3 
13—24 5 5 5 
1—12 Faa 9 T1E9 6 26 35 
0 6 6 Fc HÖ) 200 28 
Total SIA Zid TSrKLANERG 48 I) 
b) Worker statements. 
No. of hours in four Organized Unorganized 
weeks 3 TT af Se SL ie  OSEN 
Above 48 3 3 3 
37—48 3 S 3 
25—36 FE NAN RA 2 SE 
13—24 8 8 ME 18-10] 
1—12 FÖR 8 OM 8 28 36 | 
0 SJ 1 8 Ar 2 4 8 16 | 
Total SANNA it 34 121405 41 75 


As Table 2 shows, the over-time on farms with one or two 
employees was rarely more than twelve hours during the whole 
four week period. This was also the case in the 3 + group with 
unorganized employers. Over-time on a more considerable scale 
was found especially on the 3 + farms with organized employers, 


a group including the largest units. 


The 48-hour limit had been passed on three farms. Two out 
of these are the same farms as above, where the 48-hour limit 
was not observed even during normal four-week periods, (Nos. 
1 and 4). The statements concerning these farms are to be con- 
sidered as verified. As for the third farm (No. 3), which had 
a total over-time of 49 hours, the statements of employers and 
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employees agree. Over-time occurred on this farm only during 
periods of sowing and harvest. 

The statements in Table 2 reflect the interviewed person's: 
conception of what should be considered over-time. Naturally 
enough the definitions of the Agricultural Working-time Act 
were not always understood. Such work as should actually fall! 
under general over-time was often classified as ordinary work or 
as over-time in preparing or finishing up the daily work. Thed 
greatest source of error were hours spent by field workers sub-; 
stituting the live stock workers when they had their days off:l 
This substitute, work which usually occurred every second or; 
fourth Sunday, was considered by the interviewed person as: 
something apart. It was regarded neither as normal working] 
time nor as general over-time. Substitute work occurred mainly 
on the small, unorganized farms. On farms with many em-| 
ployees, the live stock workers usually replaced one another. 
and thus the field workers were not involved. | 

The statements of the interviewed persons had to be corrected 
to show over-time in the sense of the Act. A detailed account: 
of the procedure would lead too far. Some examples may b 
cited, however. On farm No. 12 the worker had a regular work-. 
ing time of 54 houts a week, 45 hours of general over-timel 
during a period of four weeks, and one substitute Sunday of 
8'/, houts. His general over-time in the sense of the Act, is 
thus 53 ”/, hours during the four-week period. On farm No. 33. 
the worker had a regular working time of 55 hours a week. 
12 hours of ordinary over-time during a period of four weeks: 
and two substitute Sundays, each of 9 hours. The actual over: 
time for the four-week period is thus 4 hours (one hour each 
week in excess of the 54 hour ordinary working week, stipulated 
in the Act), plus 12 hours of stated over-time, plus 18 houts of 
substitute Sundays, a total of 34 hours. 

The revision in Table 3 results in'a considerable change of 
the total picture. 'The concept that over-time would occut 
mainly on the large farms cannot bé "maintained. If substitute 
work and other correcting factors are considered, it will instead 
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«Table 3. Revised General Over-time. 


a) Employer statements. 


No. of hours in four OÖrganized Unorganized 
weeks FD Aa BA dr äga) TR 
Above 48 2 2 2 2 4 6 
37—48 2 2 ÖS 5 8 10 
25—36 FR 4 NR 2 Ö 9 
13—24 HÅ SERNER NES 17 
1—12 Al 9 S2 SNS 22 
0 5 3 Ar J 6 11 
Total | 25 2 föga il dr Sön (AS 
b) Worker statements. 
No. of hours in four Organized Unorganized : 
weeks Sa AL Il INO RAS en a älgen SR 
Above 48 [Ag 4 5 AD 16 
37—48 3 | 4 4 2 10 
235—36 3 3 AR 2 N) 2 40) 
13—24 Za! if 9 OR 13 PR 
1—12 9 9 1 1 S 12 
0 5 | 5 5 
Total | Jie if 34 20 KANTS 41 71 


be found that over-time occurs to a somewhat greater extent on 
the smaller farms. 

Table 3 also shows how many employers had exceeded the 
allowed over-time of 48 hours during the four-week period. 
Violations were recorded on four farms, all belonging to orga- 
nized employers, namely Nos. 1, 3, 4, and 12. As previously 
stated, the limit had been passed on farms 1 and 4 during the 
ordinary four-week periods. The general over-time was there 50 
and 56 hours respectively. On farm No. 3, over-time occurred 
only during periods of sowing or harvest and then amounted to 
49 hours during a four-week period. On farm No. 12, a general 
over-time of 45 hours was recorded; to this was added a substi- 
tute Sunday of 8 "/, hours. We have already mentioned that the 
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information concerning 1, 3, and 4 can be considered verified.. 
On farm NOsEL2, conflicting statements concerning the sub-- 
stitute work were made. The employer stated that this hadl 
occurred not more than twice during the summer. Only if one: 
of these substitute Sundays had fallen in a period of sowing or: 
harvest would a violation of the Act be conceded. 
Our Manor Plain cannot, as mentioned before, be considered] 
a typical Swedish agricultural district in all respects. Thus itt 
should not serve as the basis for a general estimate of the num-- 
ber of violations of the Act and their distribution in the differentt 
groups. It is unwise to decide whether any significance should! 
be attached to the fact that all violations were recorded on farms: 
with organized employers. This is perhaps due to mere coincid-- 
ence. The investigation indicates, however, that the number of: 
violations is relatively large. | 
This assumption is supported by the official statistics available: 
on the number of over-time hours in agriculture, published in: 
Lönestatistisk årsbok (Year Book of Wage Statistics), whose: 
figures are based on information from a representative selection” 
of large farms. According to the latest records, covering 1943. 
over-time beyond 200 hours a year occurs on 8.3 Yo of all the: 
farms. This does not imply, however, that the employers on alll 
these farms have overstepped the legal 200 over-time hours ar 
year. In the statistics for general over-time are likewise included: 
over-time for preparation and finishing up of work which, how-- 
ever, represent over-time permissible beyond the stated 200 hours. 
According to the Swedish Agricultural Working-time Act, the: 
employer who used over-time is obliged to keep an over-time: 
record. The intention of this stipulation is to aid the employeri 
in observing the legal limits and to facilitate the supervision off 
tNeTACt 
The obligatory keeping of a record was poorly complied with; 
on Manor Plain. Of the employers who were subject to the: 
regulations of the Act, 30 stated that they had required over- 
time. Only 10 of them kept due records. These 10 law- -abiding; 
employers were organized. It should be mentioned in this con-: 


| 
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nection that the owners of farms 1, 3, 4, and 12, who have pre- 
viously been mentioned as violators of the 48-hour over-time 
limit, were among the few who kept an over-time book. 

The Swedish Agricultural Working-time does not regulate 
overtime-pay. The Collective Agreement, however, complements 
The Act and stipulates that an increased hourly wage shall be paid 
for all over-time work. Some of the questions were aimed at 
finding out to what extent this principle was applied on Manor 
Plain. There was a marked difference between organized and 
unorganized farms. The 21 employers bound by the Collective 
Agreement, who stated that over-time had occurred, said that 
they compensated for the over-time in one way or another. 
Twenty declared that they paid for the over-time with an in- 
creased hourly wage, according to the Collective Agreement, but 
on one farm with two employees (No. 45) a violation of the 
Agreement was admitted. The information given by the em- 
ployers was verified by the workers in all cases but one. On 
farm 12 — a farm with seventeen employees, whose owner pre- 
viously has been recorded as violater of the Act — three workers 
unanimously declared that they had received no payment for 
their last over-time. They had informed the foreman that they 
would refuse over-time work henceforth. 

The principle of paying an increased hourly wage was largely 
applied also on 3 + farms where only the employees were orga- 
nized. However, this wage principle had not penetrated on the 
wholly unorganized farms. Only on five out of twenty-one farms 
of this type was over-time paid for, according to the Collective 
Agreement, or above it. On some farms, compensation was paid 
in money, but below the scale stipulated in the Agreement. Most 
commonly, however, the workers received no over-time compen- 
sation whatsoever. 

The employers who claimed they paid according to the Col- 
lective Agreement did not understand the full meaning of the 
Agreement in one respect. Many of them stated that the worker 
was free to choose compensation in the form of free time instead 
of money. Such an exchange of over-time for free time must, 
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however, be considered a violation of the Agreement. According 
to Swedish labour law, the employer shall not make an agreement 
with the individual worker that deviates from the norms of the 
Collective Agreement. 


3. Factors Affecting the Observation of the Legal Norms. 


The observation of the legal norms depends on a complicated 
interaction of numerous different factors. Manor Plain afforded ' 
insufficient basic material to analyze the extensive problem of 
which determining factors were most prominent. However, cer- 
tain observations were recorded. 

One of the leading motives for obeying the law is naturally 
fear that he may be prosecuted and sentenced to pay a time, 
or damages. On the labor market, the risk of non-legal measures, 
individual or collective, also plays a significant role. It may | 
happen that the employer is actually faced with the threat of a | 
sanction. In other cases, no such pressure is applied. The sanc- : 
tion is then a possibility which, according to the circumstances, | 
may seem more or less probable. | 

If the law is regularly enforced and almost every violation is 
brought up, this naturally has its effects. The employer has seen , 
what happened to his negligent neighbor and avoids placing him- 
self in the same situation. | 

On Manor Plain the Agricultural Working-time Act was rather 
sporadically enforced, and violations of various kinds often 
occurred without being brought up. Consequently, the fear of 
penalty probably played no important part in the minds of the 
law-abiding employers. It appeared rather that they followed the 
norms for the same reasons as a member of a social group 
observes the customs that are generally accepted within his group. 
A man did as his neighbors, if for no other reason than that it 
would cause disapproval if he acted otherwise. It may be men- 
tioned here that the owner of farm 4, who was pointed out as 
the greatest violator of the Act, was regarded with a certain | 
disapproval by the other employers. | 

Besides wishing to avoid the sanctions connected with a 
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 violation, the employer may in some cases have a direct economic 
interest in abiding the Act. If an increased hourly wage is to be 
paid for over-time, as in the case of employers bound by the 
Collective Agreement, the employer is inclined to organize the 
work so that over-time is avoided, if possible. This was perhaps 
the main reason why no more employers on Manor Plain ex- 
ceeded the limit of the Act, rather than their respect for the law. 
Leaders of Swedish unions have on several occasions maintained 
that over-time payments should be set high, not in order to give 
the workers higher wages, but to keep the over-time hours 
within reasonable bounds. 


In order to observe legal norms, it is necessary that at least 
one of the parties has some knowledge of the law. He must 
know the main stipulations, even if he does not exactly know 
where the line between right and wrong is drawn, or the penal- 
ties. Ignorance is thus often the main reason for non-observance 
of the legal norms. 


Knowledge about the norms was disseminated to employers 
and employees on Manor Plain mainly through their unions. In 
this summary it is impossible to give an account of the Union's 
educational activity. Suffice it to say that both organized em- 
ployers and organized workers were better informed about the 
norms than the unorganized. Thus the ignorance of the Act may 
be assumed as the explanation why unorganized employers had 
completely neglected to keep an over-time book. 


The violations of the over-time limits cannot be ascribed to 
ignorance, however. The employers on the four farms where 
violations were recorded wete probably well informed. This is 
shown, among other things, by the fact that they all kept the 
stipulated over-time book. 

The interviewers were able to determine that in certain cases 
violations were ignored because the workers considered them 
trifles not worth bringing up. This, for example, was the case 
with the violations of the stipulation that over-time should al- 
ways be paid for in money and not in free time. Especially on 
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small farms, the relations between the employer and the workers 
were on a paternal basis, and the worker often considered him- 
self as a member of the employer's family. 

The main reason for ignorance of the worker to bring up 
violations was, however, that he considered the prevailing con- 
ditions to his own advantage. The tractor driver on farm No. 1 
with a regular 50-hour over-time during a four-week period 
considered his large extra income advantageous. The authors 
also encountered the case of one worker who took over all the 
substitute Sundays for the live stock workers, and thus never had 
any regular free day off (farm No. 7). Since this worker had 


no other over-time, his total was kept within the 48-hour limit.” 


However, it is evident that such a worker would have no objec- 
tion to still more over-time, even if the 48-hour limit were passed. 

In case of grievance, the individual has several alternatives. 
He can bring action in court against the employer who has neg- 
lected to compensate him for over-time, or has otherwise violated 
the stipulations of the collective or individual agreement. In 
case of violation of the Agricultural Working-time Act, he can 
report this to the public prosecutor or to yrkesinspektionen (the 
Labour Commission), either of whom must act in order to enforce 
the law. However, to the workers on Manor Plain, legal action 
did not seem to be the practical solution. 

The individual has other means of defending himself. One 
measure is the refusal to work. One example of work refusal 
was previously cited from farm No. 12. Three workers declared 
that they had informed the foreman of the farm that they would 
refuse all future over-time work, if they were not paid according 
to the Collective Agreement. The most usual method was that 
the worker threatened to leave, a very efficient threat in view 
of the labor scarcity on Manor Plain. In most instances the 
employers had complied with the demands of the workers, as 
far as the interviewers could determine. This was indicated, 
among other things, by repeated statements from employers that 
they had to do as the workers wished, in order to keep them on 
the farm. However, on farm No. 13, one worker had recently 
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left, because the employer had refused to improve the man's 
living quarters. 

The Union is an important factor in the enforcement of the 
law. The activity of the Farm Workers” Union is not limited to 
negotiating for increased wages and collective agreements. The 
Union also helps its members in grievances concerning the indi- 
vidual's working conditions. The Labor Union executive in 
charge of the local district had visited at least three of Manor 
Plain's employers in the last few years with this in view, but 
these visits had never concerned grievances on the working-time 
norms. The Labor Union executive enjoyed the full confidence 
of the members. »This will be handled by our officer», was an 
answer given on several occasions. 

Legal help in grievances concerning the conditions of indivi- 
dual workers is one of the most important tasks of the Union, an 
activity not noticed as much by the outsider, as the making of 
collective agreements and the direct action. The legal help is of 
special significance in an association such as the Farm Workers” 
Union whose members are scattered in a number of localities. 

The number of grievances in which the Union has rendered 
legal aid is very large. According to a report issued by the Farm 
Workers Union, the number of grievances in 19453 for the whole 
country was 1,188, at which time the total membership of the 
National Union was 49,687. 

The overwhelming majority of grievances end in a voluntary 
settlement. Only four or five cases each year are referred to the 
Labor Court. Grievances on the working time were relatively 
few. In 1945, the figure was 36, or about 3 Jo of the total. Also 
in earlier years, the situation was approximately the same. Most 
grievances have involved wages, housing conditions and various 
other economic benefits. Perhaps infractions of working-time 
norms are so rarely handled, because complaints are seldom filed 
by the member, and thus do not come to the attention of the 
Union. 

In connection with the stipulations of the Agricultural Work- 
ing-time Act, there is still another law-enforcing factor to con- 
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sider. The Labor Commission has the supervision of the law's 
observance. The authors learned that representatives of the 
Labor Commission had visited each farm on Manor Plain on the 
average twice during the nine years the Act had been in force. 
On these inspections no infractions of the Act had been noted. 

It appears that the officials on their visits to the various farms 
had completely neglected to investigate whether the Act was 
properly observed, and devoted themselves entirely to their main 
task of inspecting safety guards on farms machinery. Otherwise 
they could not have failed to report that most employers on 


Manor Plain neglected to keep an over-time book. Of course it = | 
is possible that the inspector was deliberately misinformed on = 


some farms. The employers may have stated, contrary to the 
facts, that he had demanded no over-time, and consequently was 
not obliged to keep an over-time book. Such a statement may 
also have been substantiated by the workers who did not want 
to cause any trouble for their employer. Be that as it may, the 
fact remains that the Labor Commission's supervision of the 
Agricultural Working-time Act and its observance was of no 
significance as a law-enforcing factor. 


DISCUSSIONS. 


Aus technischen Gränden war es leider nicht möglich, Professor Jergensens 
Diskussionsbeitrag gleichzeitig mit dem im vorigen Hefte von Theoria veröffent- 
lichten Beitrag von Professor Kaila zu publizieren. 

Die Redaktion. 


Bemerkungen zu Eino Kailas Rezension meiner »Psykologi 
paa biologisk Grundlag> (Psychologie auf biologischer Grund- 
lage). ”Theoria XII, S: 91. Von Jörgen Jörgensen. 


Die Redaktion von »Theoria», die die obengenannte Rezension in 
ihrer Diskussionsabteilung publiziert hat, hat mich aufgefordert, einige 
Bemerkungen zu den von Professor Kaila erhobenen Einwänden zu 
machen. Obwohl ich sonst dagegen bin, dass Rezensionsurteile zum 
Ausgangspunkt mehr oder weniger weitläufiger Diskussionen gemacht 
werden, mache ich doch diesmal gern eine Ausnahme, teils weil die 
Rezension so verständnissvoll und die kritischen Bemerkungen Kailas 
so interessant sind, teils weil sowohl Kaila als auch einige Leser seiner 
tief schärfenden Einwände vielleicht Interesse daran haben, meine Stel- 
lungnahme zu denselben zu erfahren. Ich bedauere nur, das ich mich 
unter den jetzigen Umständen, wo ich auf dem Lande meine Ferien ver- 
Bringe und mir keine Hilfsmittel zugänglich sind, damit begnigen muss, 
in aller Kiärze meine Ansichten so zu sagen freihändig zu skizzieren. 

Zuerst muss ich folgende allgemeine Reservation machen: Die von 
Kaila erhobenen Einwände betreffen hauptsächlich Fragen von so gene- 
reller Natur und so weittragender Bedeutung, dass ich nur mit grossen 
Bedenken meine Ansichten dartiuber — in ein wenig präziserer Form, als es 
schon im Buch selbst geschehen ist — publiziere. Ich möchte mich deshalb 
auch hier so vorsichtig wie möglich ausdricken und will keineswegs be- 
haupten, dass ich in allem recht habe. Das glaube ich selbst nicht und 
betrachte deshalb diese Diskussion mehr als ein unverbindliches Gespräch 
als als eine Verteidigung. 

Und jetzt zu den strittigen Punkten. 
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Der erste Einwand Kailas betrifft meine Stellung zum Mechanizismus- 
Vitalismus-Streit. Er findet, dass meine Darstellung zu mechanistisch ist, 
und meint, dass dogmatische mechanistische »Lösungen» fir den wissen- 
schaftlichen Fortschritt ebenso schädlich sein können wie »die vitalisti- 
schen Verbalismen». — Hierzu möchte ich erstens bemerken, dass ich 
mit Kaila nicht so uneinig bin, wie man vielleicht aus seiner Rezension 
schliessen könnte. Ich glaube, dass die Uneinigkeit zwischen uns grossen- 
teils darauf beruht, dass er mit einem engeren Begriff von Mechanizismus 
und einem weiteren Begriff von Vitalismus operiert als ich. Wenn ich mich 
gegen den Vitalismus wende, so habe ich eben »die extremen, wissen- 
schaftlich wertlosen Vitalismen (Driesch, Bergson, etc.)» und ihre ge- 
schichtlichen Vorgänger vor Augen. Und wenn ich den Mechanizismus 
demgegeniiber als fruchtbar und wertvoll charakterisiere, sehe ich densel- 
ben als Vorstufe der modernen wissenschaftlichen Auffassung an. Die 
»sehr feinsinnigen Geister unserer Wissenschaft> möchte ich also nicht 
als »Vitalisten» bezeichnen, sondern nur als Gegner eines jetzt iberholten 
und dogmatischen Mechanizismus. Zweitens muss ich auch hinzufägen, 
dass ich der neueren organizistischen Auffassung eine gewisse Vorzugs- 
stellung gegeben habe, wobei ich doch dieselbe eher als eine korrigierte 
Fortentwicklung des Mechanizismus als als eine Ehrenrettung des Vita- 
lismus ansehe. Und schliesslich habe ich auch die von Niels Bohr ver- 
tretene Auffassung, nach welcher sowohl die mechanistische als auch die 
vitalistische Auffassung prinzipiell unhaltbar ist, ohne dass es m. E. doch 
deutlich ist, was an ihre Stelle gesetzt werden soll, als eine interessante 
Mösglichkeit referiert. Wenn ich jetzt das ganze Buch neu schreiben 
wiirde, wirde ich indessen sicher die Darstellung dieser schwierigen und 
umstrittenen Fragen mehr oder weniger in der von Kaila gewinschten 
Richtung modifizieren. 

Andererseits scheint sein nächster Einwand doch anzudeuten, dass 
unsere Meinungsverschiedenheit sich nicht vollständig durch blosse ter- 
minologische Änderungen iberwinden lässt, sondern dass ihr auch eine 
sachlicher Divergenz zu Grunde liegt. Der Einwand geht darauf hinaus, 
dass ich die Lebensäusserungen nur als reaktive statt als aktive Pro- 
zesse darstelle und dass ich die aktive Seite der lebendigen Organismen 
unterschätze. — Das mag sein. Ich weiss es nicht genau und muss in 
diesem Zusammenhang gestehen, dass ich leider die Arbeiten des ehema- 
ligen »Königsberger Kreises» nur aus zweiter Hand (und zwar haupt- 
sächlich durch die interessanten Aufsätze Kailas hier in »Theoria») kenne. 
Vielleicht sind sie wirklich so bedeutungsvoll wie Kaila meint, aber ehe 
sie von weiteren sachverständigen Kreisen nachgepriäft worden sind, 
möchte ich doch ein wenig warten und sie nicht voreilig generalisieren. 
Bis auf weiteres möchte ich also am »mechanistischen Reflex-Schema» 
festhalten und es so erweitern, dass die Reize sich sowohl innerhalb wie 
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ausserhalb des Organismus befinden können. Die Hauptsache ist m. E., 
dass das Reflex-Schema einerseits die Annahme unwahrnehmbarer »Ur- 
sachen» der Lebensäusserungen der Organismen ausschliesst, anderer- 
seits eine Anweisung zur Analyse derselben in ihre drei Hauptmomente: 
Reiz, Ubermittlungsprozess und Reaktion, gibt. Ich kann deshalb Kaila 
nicht zustimmen, wenn er gegen die angedeutete Erweiterung des Schemas 
einwendet, dass es dadurch tautologisch und somit wissenschaftlich be- 
deutungslos geworden sei: »wenn das Reflex-Schema so gedeutet wird, 
dass es auf beliebig geartete Handlungen der Organismen anwendbar 
wird, so ist es gehaltleer geworden und hat seine Rolle ausgespielt». 
Ich gebe zu, dass das Schema unter den erwähnten Umständen tauto- 
logisch ist, aber kann nicht zugeben, dass es deshalb wissenschaftlich 
bedeutungslos ist. Alle wissenschaftlichen Theorien sind, wenn sie in die 
Form deduktiver Systeme gebracht werden, Tautologien — oder besser: 
analytische Systeme —, und eben deshalb können sie, wenn sie interpre- 
tiert werden, zur Erklärung der bei der Interpretation benutzten Phäno- 
mene angewendet werden. So wird der freie Fall eines Steines mit Hilfe 
der Gravitationstheorie erklärt, weil das Fallgesetz analytisch aus der 
Gravitationstheorie oder aus dem Begriff Gravitationsfeld folgt. Und 
ebenso wirden die Lebensäusserungen der Organismen erklärt werden 
können, falls man eine Organismentheorie oder einen Begriff von Organis- 
mus, aus denen die Gesetze der Lebensäusserungen analytisch gefolgert 
werden könnten, hätte. Alle Erklärungen sind m. E. analytisch (tauto- 
logisch), wenn man sie formal betrachtet, aber durch die semantische 
Interpretation, die in den Realwissenschaften nur durch empirische Obser- 
vationen erreicht werden kann, bekommen sie einen Gehalt und werden 
synthetisch. Falls man zeigen könnte, dass die Organismen Systeme 
oder Ganzheiten sind, die durch ihre Teile und deren Relationen definiert 
werden könnten (gleichgiltig ob die Teile im physischen Raum lokalisier- 
bar sind oder nicht), dann wirde eine solche Definition die Erklärung der 
Lebensäusserungen enthalten, eben weil die Erklärungen dann analytisch 
sein wärden. Und als eine erste grobe Annäherung an eine solche De- 
finition (oder an ein Moment einer solchen Definition) sehe ich das Reflex- 
Schema an. 

Ob dieses Schema die Aktivität der Organismen unterschätzt, weiss 
ich nicht genau. Es scheint mir doch einerseits plausibel, dass »Aktivi- 
tät eines organischen Systems» etwa wie »Reaktion des Systems auf 
innere Reize» definiert werden kann. Und andererseits sehe ich nicht, 
wie man sonst »Aktivität» definieren könnte, falls man iberhaupt annimmt, 
dass die Aktivität eine »Ursache» hat. Nur wenn man davon ausgeht, 
dass alle sogenannte »Aktivität>» ihren Ursprung in akausalen Quanten- 
phänomenen hat, was ibrigens eine sehr interessante Möglichkeit ist, 
scheint es möglich, die »Aktivität>» eben dadurch zu definieren. Aber 
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selbst dann wiärde das erweiterte Reflex-Schema seinen Wert als eine 
makroskopische Annäherung oder Idealisierung behalten. Die Diskus- 
sion dieser Fragen iber »das Rätsel des Lebens» ist meines Wissens 
noch sehr unbestimmt, weshalb ich in meiner »Psychologie» nicht 
näher darauf eingegangen bin, sohdern mich mit einigen kurzen Andeu- 
tungen der Bohrschen Auffassung begniägt habe. 

Der dritte Einwand Kailas geht darauf hinaus, dass ich nicht zwischen 
»Signalfunktion» und »Darstellungsfunktion» unterschieden habe, sondern 
beide unterschiedslos unter der Bezeichnung »Symbolfunktion» behandelt 
und dadurch einen wichtigen Unterschied zwischen Tierpsychologie und 
Menschenpsychologie unbeachtet gelassen habe. — Dass ich die erwähnte 


Distinktion nicht gemacht habe, muss ich ohne weiteres zugeben:- Als 
Grund dieser Unterlassung kann ich erstens wiederholen, was ich schon 


oben bemerkt habe, dass ich nämlich die diesbeziäglichen Untersuchungen 


Otto Köhlers nicht kannte, als ich das Kapitel iber »Symbolisieren und 


Rezipieren» schrieb; in einer eventuellen Neuauflage werde ich dieselben 
sicherlich diskutieren. Aber zweitens muss ich gestehen, dass ich auch 
jetzt noch nicht ganz iberzeugt bin, dass die Distinktion wirklich so 
bedeutungsvoll ist, wie Kaila anzunehmen scheint, insbesondere ob sie 
einen prinzipielleren Unterschied als so viele anderé Unterschiede zwischen 
Tier und Mensch ausmacht. Die Sache scheint mir noch so unsicher und 
kompliziert, dass ich es bis auf weiteres vorziehe, von einer allumfas- 
senden Symbolfunktion zu sprechen und dabei hervorzuheben, dass 
dieselbe schichtenweise oder hierarchisch gegliedert ist, ohne dass es bis 
jetzt gelungen ist, die Einzelheiten dieser Gliederung anzugeben. Dies 
entspricht wenigstens den Kenntnissen, die ich in dieser Beziehung habe: 
Da aber Kaila behauptet, dass diese Kenntnisse nicht mehr dem »gegen- 
wärtigen Niveau» entsprechen, will ich mich natirlich dariber besser 
informieren und zukinftig entsprechende Modifikationen meiner Darstel- 
lung vornehmen. 

Der letzte Haupteinwand Kailas betrifft meine Behandlung des Problems 
des Fremdpsychischen. Dies ist wirklich fir mich eine wahre Crux ge- 
wesen, und ich bin nicht der Meinung, dasselbe in mein Buch endgiltig 
gelöst zu haben. Um mich kurz zu fassen, werde ich mich hier damit 
begniägen, die Hauptlinie meines Gedankengangs anzudeuten und anschlies- 
send die; Binwände Kailas zu kommentieren. Also: Ich gehe von der 
Frage aus »Wie kann ich wissen, ob eine andere Person, P, unter gewissen 
gleichartigen Umständen dieselben Erlebnisse hat wie ich?» und diskutiere 
dann zwei Hauptfälle, 1) und 2). ; 

1) Ich nehme ein äusseres Phänomen, z.B. den Vollmond, wahr. Wie 
kann ich wissen, ob der neben mir stehende P dasselbe erlebt wie ich? 
M. E. kann ich dies nur dadurch wissen, dass ich seine Einstellung dem 
Mond gegeniber wahrnehme und ihn dazu bewegen kann, den Mond. so 
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ausfihrlich wie möglich zu beschreiben. Falls dies gelingt und ich seine 
 Beschreibung als treffend akzeptieren kann, sehe ich es praktisch als 
bewiesen an, dass P den Mond in derselben Weise wie ich selbst erlebe 
(wahrnehme). Mit anderen Worten: Die von mir — und ich glaube: von 
allen Menschen — tatsächlich benutzten Kriterien fir die Gleichheit von 
Erlebnissen verschiedener Personen sind behavioristischer Art. Aber 
wofiär sind diese Kriterien Kriterien? Offenbar nicht fär das Benehmen 
P's, sondern dafiär, dass P dasselbe erlebt, was ich erlebe; also fir das 
Vorliegen des Mondphänomens fär P. Oder anders ausgedriäckt: Meine 
Hypothese »P erlebt dasselbe Phänomen wie ich» wird durch P's Beneh- 
men verifiziert. Natiärlich kann diese Verifikation niemals als definitiv 
angesehen werden, denn es ist niemals ausgeschlossen, dass das weitere 
Benehmen P's meine Hypothese falsifizieren wird. Weil das aber fär 
alle Verifikationen gilt (vielleicht mit der einzigen Ausnahme, dass ich 
das Vorliegen des Phänomens fir mich selbst in einem gegebenen Augen- 
blick hundertprozentig verifizieren kann, weshalb in diesem Falle wobhl 
weder von Hypothesen noch von Verifikationen gesprochen werden 
sollte), ist es fär den Spezialfall des Fremdpsychischen irrelevant. Und 
nebenbei kann noch bemerkt werden, dass auch die logischen Behavioristen 
die Mödglichkeit gleichartiger Erlebnisse bei verschiedenen Personen ein- 
räumen missen, weil sie sonst niemals ihre behavioristischen Kriterien 
intersubijektiv anwenden können: ohne diese Möglichkeit vorauszusetzen, 
könnte A niemals wissen, ob B das Benehmen P's in derselben Weise 
aufgefasst hat wie er selbst. Was mich von den logischen Behavioristen 
unterscheidet, ist nur, dass ich diese Kriterien u. a. als Kriterien fir das 
Vorliegen von gleichartigen Phänomenen ansehe (dies ist es, was ich u. a. 
im Auge hatte, als ich vor einer primären scharfen Unterscheidung zwi- 
schen Verhalten und Erleben warnte), während die Behavioristen diese 
Phänomene ausschalten und sich an die behavioristischen Kriterien halten 
wollen, aber ohne zu sagen, wofiär dieselben denn eigentlich Kriterien 
sind, d. h. worauf die zu verifizierende Hypothese eigentlich hinausgeht. 

Prinzipiell in derselben Weise, obwohl mehr kompliziert, scheint mir 
die Sache zu liegen, wenn die Hypothese sich nicht auf ein äusseres, 
sondern auf ein inneres Phänomen bezieht, z. B. auf Zahnschmerz bei P. 
Auch dann ist sein Benehmen fir mich ein Kriterium dafiär, dass er 
Zahnschmerz föählt. Aber Zahnschmerz habe ich gewöhnlich nicht gleich- 
zeitig mit P, und ich muss deshalb, wenn ich sein Benehmen wahrnehme, 
auf meine Erinnerung an Zahnschmerz zuriäckgreifen, wenn ich wissen 
will, wofir sein Benehmen eigentlich Kriterium ist. Ich kann ich nicht 
so unmittelbar wahrnehmen, wie ich den Mond wahrnehmen kann. Schon 
aus diesem Grunde ist die Verifikation von einer Zahnschmerz-Hypo- 
these unsicherer. Aber dazu kömmt, dass die Sprache als ein inter- 
subjektives Mitteilungsmittel keine nuancierten Bezeichnungen fir innere 
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Phänomene hat, weshalb Hypothesen iber soleche Phänomene immer 
viel unbestimmter sind und die Verifikation sich viel öfter auf Analogie- 
schlisse stitzen muss, als wenn sie sich auf äussere Phänomene beziehen. 
Doch liegt wie gesagt m. E. kein prinzipieller Unterschied vor. 

2) Es kann auch der Fall sein, dass das Benehmen P's meine obige 
Hypothese (nämlich, dass P den Mond in gleicher Weise wie ich erlebt) 
falsifiziert. Dann erheben sich zwei Fragen: Erlebt P iiberhaupt etwas? 
Und: Falls er etwas erlebt, was erlebt er dann? 

Die erste dieser Fragen wird m. E. durch Anwendung der allgemeinen 


Bewusstseinskriterien beantwortet, d. h. dadurch, dass man nachsieht, . 


ob P nicht bewusstlos oder blind etc. ist. Falls die Untersuchung erweist, 
dass P bei Bewusstsein ist, entsteht die Frage: Was erlebt P? Auch 
hieriber kann mir nur sein Benehmen, besonders seine spachlichen 
Äusserungen, Auskunft geben, und ich muss mich dann auf die Voraus- 
setzung verlassen, dass P und ich semantisch dieselbe Sprache sprechen, 
d.h. dass wir die sprachlichen Bezeihnungen in der gleichen Weise ver- 
wenden. - Ob dies der Fall ist, kann ich dadurch untersuchen, dass ich 
seinen Sprachgebrauch einer mehr oder weniger umfassenden Prifung 
unterwerfe. Hierdurch kann ich natärlich niemals eine hundertprozen- 
tige Garantie dafiär erhalten, dass wir die Sprache in derselben Weise 
verwenden. Aber praktisch geht es hier wie iberall, sowohl in der Wis- 
senschaft als auch im alltäglichen Leben: wir begniägen uns mit einer 
kleineren Garantie. Und das heisst m. E., dass die Forderung einer 
hundertprozentigen Garantie fär gleichartigen Sprachgebrauch ebenso wie 
die Forderung hundertprozentiger Verifizierung unserer Hypothesen nur 
Ideale sind, die unsere tatsächlichen Begriffen von »Sprachgleichheit» 
und »Wahrheit» nicht decken. Wir begnigen uns mit weniger und sind 
damit völlig zufrieden — bis eine Enttäuschung uns hin und wieder an 
das unerreichbare Ideal der Sprachidentität und der absoluten Wahrheit 
erinnert. 

Die obigen Ausfihrungen setzen natärlich voraus, dass P nicht eine 
Halluzination ist. Diese Voraussetzung, die vielleicht keine notwendige 
Beziehung' speziell zum Problem des Fremdpsychischen hat, bekommt sie 
in meiner Darstellung dadurch, dass ich die Reaktionen anderer Men- 
schen als Kriterium der Privazität oder Öffentlichkeit der Phänomene 
anwende, nämlich so, dass ich Phänomene, auf die alle »normalen» Mit- 
glieder einer Menschengruppe egleichartig oder ibereinstimmend reagie- 
ren, als »öffentliche Phänomene» bezeichne im Gegensatz zu »privaten 
Phänomenen», d. h. solchen, auf die andere Menschen (oder auch Tiere) 
anders reagieren als ich selbst. Ich meine, dass das Problem des Fremd- 
psychischen genetisch diese Distinktion in dem Sinne voraussetzt, dass 
ÄR NS in bezug auf das fremde Seelen- 

a gehen, dass andere unter gleichen Um- 
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ständen dasselbe erleben wie wir selbst, bis unerwartete abweichende 
Reaktionen von ihnen uns dazu veranlassen anzunehmen, dass sie etwas 
anderes als' wir selbst' erleben und dass wir also die uns vorliegenden 
Phänomene als »private» ansehen missen. 

Gegen diesen Gedankengang wendet Kaila folgendes ein: »Die phäno- 
menologische Ausgangssituation ist ja keineswegs so beschaffen, dass wir 
im »Wahrnehmungsfeld» urspränglich drei koordinierte Glieder hätten, 
das »Ich», den »Mitmenschen» und die »Gegenglieder» (wie Avenarius 
sagte), d. h. die Umgebungsbestandteile. Sondern der »Mitmensch» ist 
zunächst und urspringlich genau so ein Umgebungsbeståndteil wie auch 
beliebig andere »vorliegende Phänomene». Das »Zeugnis des Mitmen- 
schen» kann als »Realitätskriterium» zwar praktisch wichtig, aber theore- 
tisch nur sekundärer Art sein; bevor ich die Aussagen des Mitmenschen 
för den Aufbau meiner Welt verwenden kann, muss ich iber »Realitäts- 
kriterien» beziäglich des »Mitmensch» genannten Phänomens schon ver- 
figen». | 

Hierzu möchte ich folgendes bemerken: Ich bin damit ganz einver- 
standen, dass wir im »Wahrnehmungsfeld» nicht urspriänglich die drei 
genannten Glieder haben. Was im Wahrnehmungsfeld gegeben ist, ist 
nicht leicht zu sagen, teils weil unsere Sprache fir eine Beschreibung des- 
selben nicht sehr geeignet ist, teils weil das Feld m. E. sozusagen in 
verschiedenen »Abstufungen» vorliegen kann, die von unserer mehr oder 
weniger analysierenden Einstellung abhängen. Was fir mich von Inter- 
esse ist, ist, dass wir tatsächlich mit einer Distinktion zwischen »priva- 
ten» und »öffentlichen» Phänomenen operieren und dass diese Distinktion, 
soweit ich sehe, hauptsächlich (wenn auch nicht ausschliesslich) von der 
Nicht-Ubereinstimmung, resp. Ubereinstimmung, zwischen unseren eige- 
nen Reaktionen auf das augenblicklich uns vorliegende Phänomen und 
den Reaktionen anderer Menschen (oder Tiere) auf dasselbe Phänomen, 
z.B. einen Laut, eine farbige Fläche, einen Geruch oder dgl., abhängt. Natiär- 
lich sind die Mitmenschen und ihr Benehmen in der gegebenen Situa- 
tion, wo sie als Kriterien der Privazität oder Öffentlichkeit des frag- 
lichen Phänomens fungieren, nur Phänomene (»Umgebungsbestandteile») 
ebenso wie das fragliche Phänomen. Aber sie fungieren eben anders 
und können insofern als »ausgezeichnete Phänomene» bezeichnet werden. 
Und die Frage, ob sie öffentliche oder private Phänomene sind, kann 
erst dadurch entstehen, dass man das Benehmen wieder anderer 
Mitmenschen ihnen gegeniber als Kriterien ihrer Öffentlichkeit benutzt. 
Ebenso wie das Wahrheitskriterium eines Urteils nicht selbst wahr oder 
falsch sein kann, so kann ein als Öffentlichkeitskriterium fungierender 
Mitmensch, d.h. ein »Mitmensch» genanntes Phänomen, das als Öffent- 
lichkeitskriterium fungiert, weder privat noch öffentlich sein. Und das- 
selbe wirde von einem jeden anderen »Realitätskriterium» gelten. Des- 
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halb kann man auch nicht fragen, ob sie Halluzinationen sind oder nicht, 
denn sie definieren erst, was eine Halluzination ist. Erhebt man dennoch 
diese Frage, so kann sie nur mit Hilfe anderer Mitmenschen, die dann 
als Kriterien fungieren, beantwortet werden. Dadurch entsteht zwar ein 
unendlicher Regress, aber m. E. ein unausweichlicher, dem man in der 
Praxis nur dadurch entgeht, dass man sich sozusagen »willkärlich» dazu 
entschliesst, die und die Mitmenschen im gegebenen Fall als Kriterien zu 
benutzen, — oder vielmehr: man benutzt unwillkärlich in einer jeden 
Situation irgendeinen Mitmenschen als Kriterium ohne Riäcksicht darauf, i 
dass man vielleicht in einer folgenden Situation denselben als unzuver- 
lässig verwerfen muss, z.B. weil man aufgrund des Benehmens anderer / 
Mitmenschen ihn als einen schlechten Beobachter oder gar als eine | 
Halluzination betrachten muss. Schliesslich haben wir niemals »absolute» 
Kriterien in dem Sinne, dass sie uns garantieren können, dass wir nie= | 
mals enttäuscht werden, und deshalb operieren wir immer mit solchen, : 
die uns in der vorliegenden Situation nicht als zu unzuverlässig erschei- 
nen, d. h. mit solchen, die in uns keinen Verdacht erwecken. So können 
wir auch niemals ganz sicher sein, dass wir nicht halluziniert sind, aber 
soweit wir keinen Beweis dafiir haben, nehmen wir es als selbstverständ- 
lich an, dass das nicht der Fall ist, selbst wenn wir ausserstande sind, 
diese Selbstverständlichkeit einem Skeptiker gegeniiber zu beweisen, — 
es sei denn, er könnte uns dazu iberreden, ein anderes Kriterium vor- 
zuziehen. | 
Wenn schliesslich Kaila schreibt, dass ich auf die Frage »Was können 
wir von den »Einstellungen» introspektiv sagen?» nur die Antwort »iber- 
haupt nichts» gebe, finde ich das etwas ibertrieben und schief. Zwar 
meine ich, dass man die Intentionen (d. h. die phänomenologischen 
Erscheinungsweisen der FEinstellungen) kaum anders beschreiben kann 
als dadurceh, dass man eben angibt, was man meint oder welches »Inten- 
tionsziel» man hat. Aber dies scheint mir doch nicht »nichts» zu sein. 
Ich fasse den Sachverhalt so auf, dass das phänomenologisch vorliegende 
»Intentionsziel» als Intentionsziel eben die am leichtesten greifbare phäno- 
menologische Erscheinungsweise der Einstellung ist, und eine Intention 
»an und fär sich» scheint mir eine fiktive Abstraktion zu sein. Um eine 
Finstellung zu beschreiben, muss man m.E. ihre verschiedenen Erschei- 
nungsweisen beschreiben, und dazu gehört auch das Intentionsziel und das : 
nicht näher zu beschreibenden Erlebnis, dass man etwas meint oder dass 
das vorliegende repräsentative Phänomen auf etwas anderes hinweist, 
d.h. etwas anderes bedeutet. f 
Mit diesen spärlichen Andeutungen muss ich mich hier begnigen. Ehe | 
ich schliesse, will ich mir doch der Vollständigkeit halber 'erlauben, die | 
Vermutung auszudricken, dass Kailas Zitat aus meinem Buch, S. 296 | 
unten, das er als ein Beispiel fär »tatsachenfremde Schreibtischpsycho- | 
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logie» anfiährt, einen Druckfehler enthält. Wenigstens kann ich an der 
 genannten Stelle nichts finden, was zu diese Charakterisierung berechtigt. 
Zwar handelt es sich um Beobachtungen, die man ohne Apparatur, am 
Schreibtisch oder irgendwo anders, machen kann, aber etwas kinstlich 
Ausgedachtes ist nicht darin enthalten, und bei erneuter Nachpräfung an 
mir selbst und ein paar anderen Personen finde ich die Beobachtungen 
wieder empirisch bestätigt. — 

Indem ich hoffe, durch die obigen kurzen Andeutungen ein wenig dazu 
beigetragen zu haben, die von Kaila hervorgehobenen Probleme zu 
klären, möchte ich zum Schluss nicht unterlassen zu sagen, dass ich ihm 
uäberaus dankbar bin, dass er sich so viel Miähe damit gegeben hat, mein 
Buch grindlich zu studieren und seine sehr wertvollen Bedenken und 
Einwände in so liebenswiärdiger Form zum Ausdruck zu bringen. Ich 
werde sie mir ständig vor Augen halten und bei der Fortsetzung und bei 
eventuellen Neubearbeitungen des Buches viel Nutzen davon haben, wie 
von allem anderen, was ich von ihm gelesen habe. Dass ein so kompe- 
tenter Richter trotz seiner kritischen Bemerkungen mein Buch so hoch 
schätzt, ist mir nicht nur eine grosse Freude gewesen, sondern auch eine 
willkommene Anregung, die Arbeit fortzusetzen und weiterzufähren. 


Jorgen Jorgensen. 


Logik und Erfahrung. Von Victor Kraft. 


Es gehört zu den wesentlichen Leistungen des »Wiener Kreises», dass 
er die Logik in ihrer Eigenart völlig klargelegt und ihre Stellung im 
Zusammenhang mit dem Empirismus zweifelsfrei bestimmt hat. Der 
bisherige Empirismus wollte wie die Mathematik so auch die Logik nicht 
nur aus der Erfahrung ableiten sondern auch darauf begriänden. Sie sei 
nur der allgemeinste Ausdruck einer empirisch festgestellten Gesetz- 
mässigkeit. Damit wären die Gesetze der Logik Seins-Gesetze, Natur- 
gesetze. Sie wären induktiv — und damit durch Erfahrung eventuell 
widerlegbar! Aber Widerlegung setzt doch das Widerspruchsverbot vor- 
aus und Induktion methodische Regeln, und damit sind die logischen 
Gesetze selbst schon Voraussetzung! Die Logik gilt somit offenkundig 
unabhängig von der Erfahrung, vor aller Erfahtung, »a priori». Diese 
Stellung der Logik kann man nicht läugnen; ihr muss man Rechnung 
tragen, auch wenn man den Empirismus als das unentbehrliche Funda- 
ment aller Tatsachen-Erkenntnis erkannt hat. Aber man kann dann 
natiärlich doch nicht fär die Logik die alte Auffassung des dogmatischen 
Rationalismus erneuern; man kann sie nicht als ursprängliche Wahrheiten 
— urspriänglich nicht bloss im Sinn von angeboren sondern 'auch von 
selbstgewiss, evident — ansehen, als Wahrheiten, die fir 'den ganzen 
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Umkreis des Denkens und des Seins gelten, also als »synthetische Urteilé 
a priori». 

Hierin hat nun die Arbeit des »Wiener Kreises» Klarheit geschaffen. 
Die logischen Gesetze sind weder Denk- und Seins-Gesetze noch Denk- 
weil Seins-Gesetze sondern normative Regeln; sie sind Normen des 
Denkens und seines Ausdrucksmittels, der Sprache. Die Logik besteht 
infolge dessen gar nicht aus Wahrheiten, sie enthält iberhaupt keine 
Erkenntnisse.. Normen sind ia keine Erkenntnis sondern Vorschriften. 
Denn: Normen können nichts iber Tatsachen aussagen, sie betreffen 
lediglich: den Bereich des Denkens und der Sprache. Infolge dessen 
bereitet ihre apriorische Geltung keine Schwierigkeit mehr. Sie ist ja 
nicht fir den Bereich der Tatsachen zu begriänden sondern sie kommt nur 
Regeln unseres geistigen Verhaltens zu. Damit ist die Frage ihres Gel- 


tuhgsgrundes' geklärt: Normen gelten auf Grund von Festsetzung, von; 


Uebereinkunft. 

Gegen diese Auffassung der Logik ist nun neuerdings die des bisheri- 
gen, des radikalen Empirismus zu erneuern versucht worden, und es er- 
scheint mir aufschlussreich, in einer Antikritik darauf einzugehen. Es ist 
der Artikel »A realistic criticism of a contemporary philosophy of logic» 
von Bross und Bowdery in der Zeitschrift »Philosophy of Science», 
Vol. 6 (1939), S. 105 f., der sich gegen eine Abhandlung von Nagel »Some 
Thesis in the philosophy of logic» in derselben Zeitschrift wendet. Deren 
Kern wird in 3 Thesen formuliert, von denen die 3. hier nicht von Bedeu- 
tung ist. 1) Gegenstand der Logik ist die Sprache und Sprache ist ein 
Kalkiäl. 2) Die Prinzipien der Logik sind Prinzipien bloss der Sprache 
und sagen nichts iber die Welt, in der die Sprache funktioniert. Diese 
Prinzipien sind die des Schliessens und dienen nur zum Uebergang von 
einem: Teil der Sprache zu einem anderen. 

Fir die Widerlegung dessen gehen die Kritiker von der Unterschei- 
dung zwischen formaler und funktionaler, d.i. reiner und angewandter, 
Logik aus und zwischen Sprache als einem relativ stabilen Instrument 
und Sprache als einem instrumentalen Prozess. Sprache als Instrument 
ist ein formuliertes oder formulierbares System von Symbolen; Sprache 
als Prozess ist die Verwendung dieses Instruments zur Mitteilung und 
Darstellung. Ein Instrument kann man nicht unabhängig von seinem 
Funktionieren verstehen, deshalb muss man auch das Instrument der 
Logik in seiner Verwendung studieren. Wer bloss die formale Logik in 
Betracht zieht, starrt auf dieses Instrument wie auf ein Museumsstick. 
| Die -logischen Prinzipien werden also durch eine Untersuchung der 
Funktion der Sprache im Erkenntnisprozess gefunden. Sie zeigen sich 
da als abgeleitet aus realen Beziehungen. Solche sind z.B.: »1) Ein 
Gegenstand kann nicht irgend-ein spezifisches Ding wie ein Tisch zu- 
gleich .sein' und nicht sein, 2) Ein Tisch ist ein Tisch, 3) Der Gegenstand 
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ist notwendig ein Tisch oder nicht.» Ferner: Wenn eine bestimmte Art 
von Wolken Regen bringt, kann man Regen fir diese Wolke substituieren. 
Diese Beziehungen werden in der formalen Logik formuliert als Regeln 
fir die Umformung eines Satzes in einen anderen: »Nicht zugleich p und 
- hicht-p», »p ist identisch mit p», »entweder p oder nicht-p, und »p und 
(p impliziert q) zusammen implizieren q». Schliessen beruht auf Tat- 
sSachen-Beziehungen (»natural relations»). In der formalen Logik werden 
alle Arten von Implikationen formalisiert als. Implikationen iberhaupt; 
in der funktionalen Logik werden dagegen die verschiedenen Typen von 
Implikationen differenziert: Es kann implizieren 1) ein Obiekt eine Bezie- 
hung (»function»), 2) eine Beziehung ein Obiekt, 3) eine Beziehung eine 
andere Beziehung, 4) ein Obiekt ein anderes Obiekt. So beruht der 
Schluss von der Wolke auf den Regen auf einer Beziehung des 1. Typus, 
auf der kausalen Beziehung zwischen Wolke und Regen. Er beruht damit 
auf vergangenen Erfahrungen: Wolken bestimmter Art bringen immer 
Regen, und auf einer gegenwärtigen Beobachtung: Solche Wolken sind 
jetzt am Himmel. So werden in der formalen Logik eigentlich, indirekt 
Regeln des Seins, Naturgesetze (»rules of natural existence») formuliert. 
Die Gesetze der Logik sind gerade so empirisch abgeleitet wie die in 
den anderen Wissenschaften von der Natur. 

Ich habe den Inhalt des Artikels deshalb ausfäöhrlich referiert, damit 
die radikale empiristische Auffassung der Logik daraus klar hervorgeht: 
Die Logik ist nur eine Abstraktion aus den Naturgesetzen. Durch eine 
genauere Analyse des konkreten Beispieles lässt sich diese Auffassung 
aber mit aller Klarheit widerlegen, indem man das grundsätzliche Miss- 
verständnis dabei aufdeckt. Beruht denn der Schluss von der Wolke 
auf den Regen wirklich auf der kausalen Beziehung zwischen ihnen? 
Ebenso miirsste dann der Schluss von der Menschennatur des Caius auf 
seine Sterblichkeit auf einer FEigénschafts-Gesetzmässigkeit beruhen. Die 
kausale Beziehung verknipft Wolke und Regen mit einander, also Gegen- 
stände innerhalb des "Obersatzes, und auch noch die Gegenstände inner- 
halb des Schlussatzes: diese Wolke und diesen Regen. Genau so besteht 
die Eigenschafts-Gesetzmässigkeit: Sterblichkeit der Menschen, nur in- 
nerhalb des Obersatzes und innerhalb des Untersatzes als Sterblichkeit 
speziell des Cajus. Aber was den logischen Schluss fundiert, ist eine 
Verkniipfung zwischen den Gegenständen des Ober- und des Untersatzes: 
dieser Wolke mit allen Wolken, des einen Menschen Caius mit allen 
Menschen. Nur dadurch kommt erst die kausale Verkniipfung mit dem 
Regen dieser Wolke und die Eigenschaft der Sterblichkeit dem Caius zu. 
Die kausale Beziehung und die gesetzmässige Eigenschaft im Obersatz 
sind aus der Erfahrung induziert, im Schlussatz sind sie es hingegen 
nicht; da werden sie ja vielmehr erschlössen. Das logische Gefiige dieses 
Erschliessens besteht im 1. Beispiel darin: Alle Wolken dieser Art bringen 
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Regen, darum auch diese eine. Analog im 2. Beispiel: Alle Menschen 
sind sterblich, darum auch dieser eine. Was das logische Schliessen in 
beiden und so in allen Fällen trägt, ist die Beziehung zwischen »alle» und 
»Einzelnes daraus», d.i. zwischen Klasse und Element. Es ist nicht die 
kausale Beziehung oder die Eigenschafts-Gesetzmässigkeit sondern die 
spezifisch logische Beziehung zwischen Allgemeinem und Besonderem. 
Diese ist nicht eine Abstraktion aus realen Beziehungen wie den kausalen 
sondern ganz anderer Art. Sie beruht auf dem Begriff — oder dem Sinn 


des Wortes — »alle» oder »iedes». Ohne die Erfahrung anzurufen, kann ' 


der einzelne Mensch Caius als sterblich erschlossen werden, weil alle 


Menschen als sterblich bekannt sind. »Alle» — das heisst soviel als: 
»jeder Einzelne» und darum »auch dieser». Die Beziehung alle — Finz 
zelnes daraus (Klasse — Element) ist nicht eine empirische Beziehung, 


sie beruht nicht auf Erfahrung sondern auf einer originalen Gesetzmässig- . 
keit unseres Denkens. Diese ist nicht eine Naturgesetzmässigkeit des / 


Denkens als eines realen psychischen Vorganges sondern seine Gesetz- 


mässigkeit als einer Ordnungsfunktion. Mit »alle» ist Einzelnes zusam- / 
mengefasst (derart dass kein Einzelnes ausserhalb bleibt) und darum ist / 
mit »alle» auch das entsprechende Einzelne gesetzt, schon infolge der | 
Konsequenz, der Arbeitsgesetzmässigkeit unseres Denkens, nicht erst auf : 


Grund von Erfahrung. Diese Arbeitsgesetzmässigkeit des Denkens wird 
durch Vorschriften fär unser geistiges Verhalten bestimmt, die von uns 


selbst aufgestellt sind. Diese Vorschriften sind die logischen Regeln. | 


Sie haben an und fär sich mit der Erfahrungswelt nichts zu tun; sie 


sind Normen fir unser denkendes Verhalten, und nicht Seins-Gesetze | 
oder aus Naturgesetzen durch Verallgemeinerung und Formalisierung | 
abgeleitet. Diese Normen logischen Denkens stehen vor aller Erfahrung, 
vor allem Erkennen iberhaupt fest, und zwar, wie es bei Normen nicht 

anders sein kann, durch Festsetzung. Als die urspränglichen, grundlegen- | 
den, weil Ordnung tberhaupt erst konstituierenden Regeln sind sie ein | 
för allemal festgesetzt und darum gelten sie a priori. Sie können deshalb 
auch nicht »gerechtfertigt» werden, wie es die beiden Kritiker durch ihre 
Begrindung auf reale Beziehungen, auf Seins-Gesetze im Sinn haben . 
(S. 109). Sie bilden ja selbst letzte Grundlagen und Voraussetzungen 


För alle Rechtfertigung. Es verhält sich vielmehr gerade umgekehrt 
wie es der radikale Empirismus auch fär die Logik wahrhaben möchte: 


nicht Naturgesetze fundieren die Logik, sondern Naturgesetze beruhen | 


selbst erst auf Ordnung gemäss den Normen der Logik. 


Wenn so die Logik in selbstgesetzten Normen besteht, stellt sich damit | 


nun die weitergehende Frage: Sind diese Normen immer und ohne weiters 


auf das Erlebte zu seiner Ordnung anwendbar oder miissen dazu Be- | 
dingungen im Erlebten erfiällt sein? Oder anders gefasst: In welchem | 


Verhältnis steht die Wirklichkeit zur Logik? " Hat die Anwendbarkeit 
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der Logik auf das Erlebte zur Bedingung, dass dieses ihr gemäss ist, 
dass es schon eine Ordnung in sich trägt, dass es rational ist und nicht 
irrational? Oder betrifft die Logik lediglich unsere gedanklichen Anord- 
nungen des Erlebten, seine geordnete Wiedergabe in einem Zeichen- 
system, in der Sprache? Schlick erklärt es in seiner Abhandlung »Form 
and Content» III. (Gesammelte Aufsätze, S. 223) fir einen fundamen- 
talen Irrtum, der Wirklichkeit Rationalität oder Irrationalität zuzuschrei- 
ben. Die logischen Prinzipien seien mit jeder Beobachtung verträglich. 
Dass sie fär die Erfahrung gelten, wird dadurch, dass die Erfahrung 
mit unseren Deduktionen iäbereinstimmt, nicht bestätigt und durch Nicht- 
Uebereinstimmung nicht widerlegt. Wenn eine astronomische Berech- 
nung sich als nicht zutreffend erweist, kann das nur dahin gedeutet wer- 
den, dass die Annahmen, von denen sie ausgeht, unzutreffend sind, nicht 
aber die logischen Gesetze. Nur diese Annahmen (iber Lagen und 
Bahnen von Himmelskörpern) stellen Hypothesen dar, nicht aber die 
logischen Gesetze. Denn wenn aus bestimmten Annahmen der Ort eines 
Planeten zu einer Zeit erschlossen wird, so betrifft die logische Gesetz- 
mässigkeit, die diese Schlussfolgerungen beherrscht, lediglich unser gei- 
stiges Handeln, unsere Gedanken-Umformung. Ihr entspricht keine Tat- 
sachen-Gesetzmässigkeit; sie bildet keine empirische Hypothese. Wenn 
durch Schlussfolgerung aus den Voraussetzungen spezielle Bestimmungen 
iber Ort und Zeit herausgeholt werden, so beruht das auf dem Verhält- 
nis von Allgemeinem und Besonderem, von »alle» und »jedem Einzel- 
nen», wie es soeben als das Tragende der Schlussfolgerung dargelegt 
worden ist. Die zugrunde gelegten Gesetze der Himmelsmechanik zu- 
sammen mit den konkreten Werten der Randbedingungen legen bereits 
alle speziellen Bestimmungen iber Ort und Zeit fest; die einzelnen Orte 
und Zeiten des Planeten sind bereits in den Voraussetzungen der Deduk- 
tion enthalten. "Ein Naturgesetz besteht ja darin, dass es eine Beziehung 
als för alle beliebigen Einzelfälle giltig aufstellt. Um die einzelnen Werte 
zu erhalten, braucht es keine andere empirische Gesetzmässigkeit als das 
Naturgesetz. Der logischen Gesetzmässigkeit muss nicht noch eine 
zweite Naturgesetzmässigkeit entsprechen. Sie ist eine bloss interne un- 
seres Denkens, nach der wir von einem Gedanken zu einem anderen 
(von »alle» zu »einem FEinzelnen») ibergehen. Deshalb, weil der logi- 
schen Gesetzmässigkeit keine empirische entspricht, braucht zu ihrer An- 
wendung auf die Erfahrung auch keine empirische Bedingung erfillt zu sein. 
Und darum kann sich auch nicht die Erfahrungswelt als den logischen 
Gesetzen gemäss oder nicht gemäss erweisen» sie kann nicht als rational 
oder irrational behauptet werden, weil eine Uebereinstimmung oder Nicht- 
Uebereinstimmung mit den Gesetzen der Logik gar nicht auftreten kann. 
Logizität ist lediglich eine Sache des Denkens; fär die Welt kann sie gar 
nicht in Betracht kommen. Soweit die Argumentation im Sinne Schlicks. 
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Schlussfolgerungen kann man nur ziehen, wenn man allgemeine Ober- 
sätze hat, empirisch giltige Schlussfolgerungen nur, wenn man Natur- 
gesetze hat. FEin Naturgesetz stellt eine empirische Beziehung als eine 
allgemeine auf, als eine, in der alle einzelnen Vorgänge bestimmter Art 
ibereinstimmen. Es bildet daher eine Voraussetzung fär die Verwen- 
dungsmöglichkeit der Logik in der Erfahrungswelt, dass es in dieser 
Gleichförmigkeiten gibt. Das anerkennt auch Schlick in gewissem Sinn 
(S. 225), nämlich dass Aehnlichkeiten in der Welt vorhanden sein missen, 
um Wörter, eine Sprache verwenden zu können. Gäbe es keine Gleich- 
förmigkeiten innerhalb des Erlebten, keine Eigenschaften und Beziehungen, 
die sich wiederholen, dann hätten auch Gedankenoperationen gemäss 
den logischen Regeln kein Feld ihrer Anwendung. Die empirische An- 


wendbarkeit der Logik ist demnach doch an die Erfiällung einer Bedingung Id 


in der Erfahrung gebunden: an partielle Gleichheit. Und die Erfiällung 
oder Nicht-Erfällung dieser Bedingung ergibt doch einen Unterschied in 
der Struktur der Welt im Sinn von rational und irrational als von Logik- 
gemäss und nicht-gemäss. Es könnte nur dann falsch oder gar sinn- 
los, »schlechte Philosophie» sein, wie Schlick sich ausdrickt (a. a. O.), 
der Welt rationalen oder irrationalen Charakter zuzuschreiben, wenn es 
för die Anwendbarkeit der Logik gleichgiltig wäre, wie die Welt be- 
schaffen ist; wenn die Anwendbarkeit der Logik wirklich mit jeder Art 
von Mannigfaltigkeit verträglich wäre. Dass sie es mit jeder einzelnen 
Beobachtung ist, wie Schlick argumentiert (S. 223), geniägt nicht. Denn 
es kommt fär die Anwendung der Logik nicht auf die einzelne Beobach- 
tung sondern auf Beziehungen zwischen Beobachtungen an, auf Gleich- 
artigkeiten derselben, auf die Struktur des Ganzen. Und da macht es 
einen unleugbaren Unterschied aus, ob eine Mannigfaltigkeit partielle 
Gleichheiten, Wiederholungen aufweist oder nicht. Schlick skizziert 
selbst das Bild einer irrationalen Welt: eine Welt, die sich beständig in 
eine gänzlich neue verwandelt, deren (a. a. 0.) spätere Zustände mit den 
friheren nichts gemeinsam haben. In einer solechen Welt wäre die Logik 
unanwendbar. Es hat daher wohl einen Sinn und eine Berechtigung, der 
Welt oder einer Mannigfaltigkeit iberhaupt Rationalität oder Irrationali- 
tät zuzuschreiben, in dem Sinn dass sie Anwendung der Logik ermög- 
licht oder nicht. Es muss aber einer Mannigfaltigkeit die eine oder die 
andere Eigenschaft nicht ausschliesslich zukommen; eine Mannigfaltig- 
keit kann auch nur teilweise rational und teilweise irratiohal sein, indem 
sie zum Teil Gleichförmigkeiten enthält und zum Teil regellos ist. Es 
sind alle graduellen Abstufungen von völliger Rationalität bis zu völliger 
Irrationalität möglich. Aber Logik ist anwendbar immer nur soweit als 
cine Mannigfaltigkeit Regelmässigkeit in sich trägt — rational ist. 


Victor Kralt. 


REVIEWS. 


Walter Ruegg: Cicero und der Humanismus. Formelle 
Untersuchungen iber Petrarca und Erasmus. Rhein-Verlag, 
Zurich 1946. 139 S. 


Das Buch des Schweizer Philologen und Philosophen kann der Auf- 
merksamkeit aller Interessenten nicht nur der Renaissance, sondern der 
Geistesgeschichte iberhaupt nachdricklich empfohlen werden. Es bringt 
zunaechst seinem Hauptinhalt nach eine subtile und auf eingehenden Stu- 
dien beruhende formale Sftilanalyse Petrarcas und Erasmus', unter sorg- 
faeltiger, vergleichender Betrachtung der einzelnen Schriften und Ent- 
wicklungsstufen der beiden Autoren. Hier spricht in Riegg der Philo- 
loge und Historiker, der vorziägliche Kenner nicht nur der humanistischen, 
sondern auch der mittelalterlichen und antiken Literatur. Petrarca steht 
am Anfang, Erasmus bildet den Höhepunkt des Humanismus. Was ist 
Humanismus? Was kennzeichnet den Sinn dieses geistesgeschichtlichen 
Terminus im Vergleich mit und im Unterschied zu dem, was wir auf der 
einen Seite »Renaissance», auf der andern Seite »Klassicismus» nennen? 
Hier liegt die zweite, die eigentlich geistesgeschichtliche Aufgabe, die 
sich der Verfasser stellt. Ihre Behandlung ist wertvoll, denn der Begriff 
Humanismus hat einen ganz bestimmten, scharf umgrenzbaren Sinn, man 
hat sich aber daran gewöhnt, ihn in einer immer vageren und unbe- 
stimmteren Bedeutung zu nehmen. Nicht der obiektive Gedanke, son- 
dern der lebende Mensch steht nach Riegg im Mittelpunkt des humani- 
stischen Erlebens und zwar der lebende Mensch, der sich bildet und formt 
im sprachlichen Umgang mit den Menschen der Vergangenheit und Gegen- 
wart und der im eigenen Stil den treffenden Ausdruck des eigenen Welt- 
und Zeiterlebens gestaltet. (»Das Humanistische liegt nicht in der Kennt- 
nis bestimmter Kulturkreise wie des Altertums, der Nachahmung be- 
stimmter Autoren, sondern in der Haltung, die den Kraeften des ge- 
schichtlichen Lebens gegeniber eingenommen wird. Diese Haltung kann 
deshalb humanistisceh genannt werden, weil das vom Menschen gestal- 
tete Wort Symbol und Grundlage des eigenen Formerlebnisses ist und 
somit der menschlich verpflichtete, in der Auseinandersetzung mit mensch- 
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lichen Formen sich selber formende Mensch als Subjekt des historischen 
Geschehens anerkannt wird. Damit ist der Humanismus als die for- 
male Grundlage gezeichnet, aus welcher die Renaissance aus Ablehnung 
der mittelalterlich-obiektiven Form und der keimhaften Anlage einzelner 
subjektiver Kraefte erst zu ihrer eigentlichen Form und zu ihrer schöp- 
ferischen Entfaltung gelangt.» S. 557). Der klassicistischen Nachahmung 
antiker Gedankensysteme und Stilmuster einerseits, dem individuellen 
sich Ausleben des typischen Machtmenschen oder Entdeckers der Re- 
naissance stellt Riegg gegeniber die historische Bildung, die den Hu- 
manisten zu einer universal gerichteten und doch geschlossenen Persön- 
lichkeit macht. Die Renaissance, sagt er an anderer Stelle, mag man mit 


Franz von Assisi oder Friedrich II. beginnen lassen, der Humanismus 


beginnt mit Petrarca. 

Von der Entstehungs- und Entwicklungsgeschichte des Humanismus 
ist ein Autor vor allem unabtrennbar: Cicero. In der Form, die Cicero 
ihm gibt, begegnen die Humanisten vor allem dem antiken Gedankengut, 
wichtiger aber noch: in ihm begegnen sie dem antiken Menschen in seiner 
ganzen Lebensfälle. Die Bedeutung Ciceros fär Petrarca ist bekannt. 
Riiegg verfolgt sie im FEinzelnen durch die ganze Entwicklung und 
schriftstellerische Arbeit Petrarcas. Dass die Cicerolektäre fir Erasmus 
nicht von geringer Bedeutung war, zeigt der zweite Teil des Buches. 
Was verdankt der Humanismus Cicero, was finden Petrarca und Erasmus 
in ihm? Riegg bezeichnet diese Frage als die eigentliche Kernfrage des 
Humanismusproblems, und sie ist die dritte Frage, deren Beantwortung 
sein Werk gewidmet ist. Riegg citiert eine Stelle aus der Altersschrift 
Petrarcas »Uber die eigene und anderer Leute Unwissenheit», an der 
Petrarca gegen die Scholastiker und ihren Aristoteleskult polemisiert, 
dabei aber dem Aristoteles nicht Plato, sondern Cicero gegeniberstellt: 
Durch die ethischen Schriften des Aristoteles wird man gelehrter, aber 
nicht besser, er lehre, was Tugend sei, finde aber nicht wie Cicero »jene 
iberzeugenden und begeisternden Worte, die uns zur Tugend, zum Hass 
des Lasters bewegen, durch die der Geist entzändet und angefeuert wird». 
(S. 21.) Hier liegt denn auch der Grund der Verwandtschaft, die fir 
Petrarca Cicero mit der Lehre des Christentums hat. Ganz aehnlich aber 
auch Erasmus, dem Cicero vor allem wert ist um seines gebildeten und 
religiösen Herzens willen, das ihn selbst ergriffen und besser gemacht 
habe. (S. 66.) Die »Gemeinschaft der Gebildeten, die dank ihrer Bil- 
dung und sittlichen Qualitaeten trotz raeumlicher Trennung eng verbun- 


den sind» — S0 formuliert Riegg das humanistische Ideal Erasmus”, und [| 
er zeigt, wie diese Gemeinschaft ihm die Gemeinschaft der »viri boni» | 


Ciceros ist und: Ruhm fär sich, fir die Andern aber Frieden und Ruhe 


zu schaffen ist das Lebensideal Erasmus” und Ciceros (S. 76). Endlich | 


weist der Verfasser darauf hin, wie Erasmus in seinem Pacifismus sich 
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direkt auf Cicero beruft: »Meiner Meinung nach hat Cicero sehr recht, 
wenn er schreibt, dass ein ungerechter Friede immer noch einem nocl 
so gerechten Krieg vorzuziehen sei» schreibt er in einem Brief von 1520, 
ubrigens mit spezieller Ricksicht auf Luthers Reformation geschrieben. 

Endlich beriährt Riäegg einen vierten Punkt, der seiner Schrift eine 
uber ihre philologisch-historische und geisteswissenschaftliche Seite hin- 
ausgehende aktuelle Bedeutung gibt. Er geht aus von dem scharf ab- 
faelligen Urteil, das Mommsen iäber Cicero faellt. Er sucht darzutun, dass 
dieses Urteil ein Glied der Entwicklung ist, die mit dem »>Neuhumanismus» 
Winckelmanns beginnt. Der Humanismus ist eine europaeische, der Neu- 
humanismus ist eine specifisch deutsche Bewegung, er ist — nach Riiegg 
— selbst ein Glied der Entwicklung, die eine wachsende Trennung deut- 
scher und romanischer Kultur mit sich fährt, der Entwicklung, die in 
Deutschland an die Stelle des Menschen das objektive Gedankensystem, 
dem der Mensch als Diener und Werkzeug eingefiägt wird, an die Stelle 
des Humanismus den Idealismus setzt. Was wir ietzt erleben oder er- 
lebten, ist der Zusammenbruch des deutschen Humanismus — gehört in 
die . Vorgeschichte dieses Zusammenbruchs selbst der Neuhumanismus 
mit seiner enthusiatischen Liebe zum Altertum, selbst Mommsens, dieses 
echten Repraesentanten eines humanen Liberalismus (Rieggs eigene 
Worte), Urteil iäber Cicero? Man wird vielleicht zögern, ihm — der 
selbst sehr vorsichtig urteilt — zuzustimmen, aber das ausfährliche Vor- 
wort, das der Schweizer Gelehrte unter dem Titel »Deutschland und der 
Humanismus» seinem Buch vorausschickt, sei doch zu aufmerksamer 
Lektire Jedem empfohlen, den die quaelende Frage »Warum?» nicht 
loslaesst. 

E. v. Aster (Istanbul). 
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